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—-T0 Correfpondents— 
Ve mufi in general acknowledge to our corre{pondents, that we have received 
- ° ° - > beet 1d 
2 num ber of Preces, W hich ave under con ‘deration. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON, Prefident of the United States of America 
10 all whom it may concern. 
T HE Sieur Antoine Charbonet Duplaine, heretofore having 
& ° produced to me his commiffion as Vice-Conful for the Republic 
of France, within the ftates of New-Hampfhire, Matlachufetts, and 
Rhode-Ifland, and having, thereon received from me an exequatur, 
bearing date the fifth day of June, 1793, recognizing him as fuch, and 
declaring him tree to exercife and enjoy fuch functions, powers, and 
privileges as are allowed to Vice-Confuls of the French Republic by the 
laws, treaties and conventions in-that cafe made and provided; and the 
faid Sieur Duplaine having, under colour of his faid office, committed 
fundry incroachments and infractions on the laws of the land, and par- 
ticularly having caufed a veffel to be refcued with an armed force out 
of the cuftody of an officer of juftice, who had arrefted the fame by 
rocefs ftom his Couft; and it being therefore no longer fit, nor con- 
fiftent with the refpect and obedience due to the laws, that the Sieur 
Dupliine fhould be permitted to continue m ‘the exércife and enjoy- 
Mment-of the faid' functions, privileges, amd-powers. ‘Theéfe are there- 
fore to declare, that I do no longer recognize the faid Antoine Charbo- 
net Duplaine'as Vice-Conful of the Republic of France in any part of 
thefe United States, nor permit him to exercife or enjoy any of the fanc- 
tions; powers, or privileges allowed to the Vice-Confuls of that nation; 
Atid that [ do hereby wholly revoke and anmul the faid éxequatur here- 
tofore given, and do declare the fame to be abfolutely null and void 
from ‘this day forward. 

In teftimony whereof ‘F have caufed thefe letters to be made patent, 
and the feal-of the United States of America to be-héreunto affixed. 
°° Given wider my tiand this roth day of Ofober, % the-year of our Lwd 

one thsufand fevenhundred and ninety-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the eighteenth. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 





By the Prefident, 


Tr. JEFFERSON. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Prefident of the United: States of Amevica. 
' ‘Td all whom it may concern. , 
4 brs citizen Dannery having produced to me his commiffion 3 
4G ~Conful for the Republic of France at Bofton, I do hereby recog: 
hize him‘as fuch, and ‘do declare him free to exercife and énjoy fuch 
functions, powets; and privileges as are allowed to Corifuls of the 
French’Repubtic by the laws, treaties and conventions, in that cale 
made aind provided, 
In teftiinony whereof I have caufed thefe letters to be made patent, 
and the feal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 
Given under my hand the 10th day of O&ober, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand Seven hundred and ninety-three, and of the Independence J 
the United States of America the eighicenth. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 





By the Prefident. 
V's. Jerrerson, 
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Obfervations on the Caufes and Preveution of Contagion in large Tozvns, 
[From Doétor Ferr1ar’s Medical Hiftories, &c. ] 


ONTAGION always exifts 
A among the poor, in certain 
quarters of this town;* and its ra- 
vages are only checked by the pri- 
vilege which patients in indigent 
circumftances enjoy, of being vi- 
fited at their own honfes by the 
phyficians of the infirmary. As 
the fick are equally apprehenfive 
of the attack, and inftructed in the 
means of procuring afliftance, they 
commonly apply early to the in- 
firmary, and are often feen in the 
firft days of their illnefs, An op- 
portunity is thus afforded of cut- 
ting the difeafe fhort, and of ufin 
precautions for fecuring the reft of 
the family from the effects of con- 
tagion. But the abufes which per- 
petuate the germ of the diforder 
cannot be remedied by the activity 
ofany individual, or the fuccours 
of any charitable inftitution now 
exiting. It will not be ufelets, 
however, to point them out; if 
they cannot be entirely done away, 
they may be leffened; and though 
a fpirit of benevolence already 
prevails among the inhabitants of 
Manchefter, it may add ftrength 
to its exertion to fhew, that the 
health of the rich is often nearly 
connetted with the welfare of the 
needy, 


1. The mean lodging houfes, in 
the out-kirts of the town, are the 
principal nurferies of febrile conta- 

ion. Some of thefe are old houfes, 
compofed of very {mall rooms, into 
each of which three, four, or more 
people arecrouded to eatand fleep, 
and frequently towork. They com- 
monly bear marks of a long accu- 
mulation of filth,and fome of them 
have been fcarcely free from infec- 
tion for many years paft. As foon 
as one poor creature dies, or is dri- 
ven out of his cell, he is replaced 
by another, generally from the 
country, who {oon feels in his turn 
the confequences of breathing in- 
feéted air. During all this time, 
the mafter of the houfe is totally re- 
gardlefs of the mifery before his 
eves, while he and his family ‘re- 
main untouched; and it requires 
fome exertion to produce any at- 
tention to cleannefs or ventilation, 
The latter object, indeed can be ve- 
ry imperfectly obtained in many of 
thefe houfes, when they are fitu. 
ated in dark narrow courts, . or 

blind alleys. In moft of thefe pla- 

ces lodgers are received. The con- 
fequence is, a perpetual fucceffion 
of fever-patients inthem. In other | 
parts of the town, the lodging- 


houfes are new, and not yet tho- 
roughly 


* Manchefter. 
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roughly dirty, but in thefe the up- 
per ftory is laid into one room, 
dire&tly under the tiles, pierced 
through both by the funand wind. 
In this.room eight orten people of- 
ten lodge, and as the beds almoft 
touch one another, the contagion 
of fever, once introduced, can hard- 
ly be prevented from fpreading. 
But it is chiefly in old houfes, con- 
fined in narrow paflages, that con- 
tagion is produced. Of the new 
buildings, I have found thofe moft 
apt.to nurfe it, which are added 
ina flight manner to the back part 
of a row, and expofed to the ef- 
fluviaofthe privies ~~ 

2. The cuftom of inhabiting 
cellars, alfo tends to promote both 
the origin and prefervation of fe- 
brile infeétion. But even in them, 
the action of filth, and confined air 
is always apparent when fevers 
arife. have often obferved that 
the cellar of a fever-patient was to 
be known by a fhattered pain, 
patched with paper, or ftuffed with 
rags, and by every external fign of 
complete dirtinefs. 

3- After all that has been done, 
for the ventilation of cotton-mills, 
I fear that fevers are {till produced 
in fome of them. I attended fe- 
veral patients laft fummer, in the 
wortt ftate of typhus, who had all 
worked in one cotton-mill, and 
all of whom became ill about the 
fame time. ith 

4. Other permanent caufes of 
the produdtion of contagion, are, 
want of proper food and ‘clothing, 
fleeping on the floor of a damp cel- 
Jar, with few, or no bed-clothes, 
and the conftant action of depref- 
fing paflions on the mind. 'Thefe 

aufes alfo increafe the danger of 
the difeafe in a very great degree. 
I have feen patients in agonies of 
defpairon finding themfelves dver- 
whelmed with filth, and abandon. 


ed by every one who could do 


On the caufes and prevention of Contagion. 


them any fervice; and after firch 
emotions I have feldom foundthem 
recover. , 


Iijud iri rebus miferandum et magnopere 
unum 

fErumnabile erat, quod, ubi fe quifque 

’ videbat 

Implicitum morbo, morti damnatus ut 
effet. 

Deficiens animo mzfto cum corde jacebat 

Funera refpeGians, animam & mittebat 
‘ibidem. * Lucret. lib. VJ, 


s- The fame inattention in buy- 
ing infected clothes prevails among 
the poor in Manchefter, that is no« 
ticed by authors, as extending the 
plague in the Turkifh dominions. 
When a fever feizes one or more of 
the members of a labouring family, 
as thofe who aét as nurfes are de- 
barred by th-t duty from working, 
every part of their furniture that 
can be difpofed of, is gradually 
fold for fubfiftence. At length, all 
but the fick arealmoft {tripped even 
of their bed-clothes,to fupport life, 
andthe action of hunger, dampnefs 
and defpondence prepares freth 
victims to the difeafe among the 
reft of the family. The clothes 
thus difpofed of, thoroughly pene- 
trated by contagious effluvia, are 
purchafed by healthy perfons,with- 
out fufpicion; and thus fevers 
may often arife among the fervants 
of the rich, as well as by the in- 
cautious vifits to the fick. It may 
be a practice occafionally, with 
the broker, to heat fuch articles 
in an oven, but that is done with 
no defign of deftroying contagion. 

If lodging houfes were licenfed, 
and brought under the notice 
the civil magiftrate, many of the 
caufes of fever might be prevent- 
ed. They might be vifited by pro- 
pet officers frequently, and regu- 
ar reports of the names, occupa- 


tions, conduét, &c. of the lodgers, 
as well as of the ftate of the houfes 
with regard to infedtion, might be 
laid before the magiftrates of the 

diftritt. 
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diftri&. It would not be difficult 
todifcover, at what point the want 
of cleanlinefs becomes dangerous, 
and as far as fcouring and white- 
wafhing can remedy that defect, 
the’ hazard might be prevented. 
But a confiderable degree of trou- 
ble and expence would attend the 
efforts of the infpe¢ctors to preferve 
the beds and bed-clothes in tole- 
rable order. Wretches are fo fre- 
quently received into fuch places, 
in a ftate of extreme filthinefs, that 
the moft active benevolence muft 
defpair of fupporting comfort in 
them by any exertions: For, as it 
is very dificult to convince the 
poor, that clofe and dirty rooms are 
noxious, there would be no great 
probability of their adopting wil- 
lingly regulatiens enforced by au- 
thority. Where ftubbornnefs and 
contempt would not avail, evafions 
would be greedily fought, and the 
vigilance of the infpectors baffled 
by every art of miftaken cunning. 

To put them under fome regu- 
lations, however, is certainly de- 
firable for many other reafons. 
But a principal advantage, in a 
medical view, where the means of 
prevention fhould prove inade- 
quate,would be the power of clear- 
ing an infected houfe of its inhabi- 
tants, on the reprefentation of the 
infpectors, and of keeping it emp- 
ty, till all neceffary methods of 
cleaning and {weetening it fhould 
be employed. This plan would 
require the aid. of fever-wards, to 
be eftablifhed in different quarters 
of the town, to receive patients 
from infe&ted houfes, or from clofe 
cellars, or pent-up rooms, where 
the want of air and of proper at- 
tendance leaves little chance of 
efcape to the fufferer. The parifh 
officers, at prefent, find clothes and 


* See Sir William Clarke's Addrefs to the inhabitants of Manchefer, &c. 


fubjeét, printed in 1790. 


T For aa account of the laft Inflitution, fee the An 


blankets for the fick poor, butbeds 
fhould alfo be provided, on octas 
fion. A plan fimilar to this has 
been actually practifed at Bury,* 
in this neighbourhood, with Ae. 
cefs, and if the trouble would be 
eater in Mancheiter, the danger 
is proportionably great. Where fo 
much care is already taken, to pro- 
vide relief and medical affiftance 
for the fick poor, the fuperior duty 
of preventing their diftreffes may 
yet be hoped to come into action. 
The charity of the eaftern na- 
tions provided {fpacious accommo- 
dations for the traveller and the 
vagrant, in their Caravanfefais. 
But the eaftern fupinenefs has fuf- 
fered the nobleft of thofe ftruétures 
to contract the inconveniencies 
incident to promifcuous refort. 
Among the capricious difpofitions 
fo frequently made of fuperfluous 
wealth, it is rather furprifing, that 
no benevolent Quixote has ever 
thought of furnifhing accommoda- 
tions of a fimilar nature for the 
poor of this country, efpecially as 
fancy has evidently been far ftretch- 
ed to difcover or evento invent 
objects of pofthumous charity, 
Perhaps it may relieve the waver- 
ings of fome mind, to fuggeft a 
whimfical fcheme newer,and tome- 
what more refpeétable than a hof- 
pital for cats, a retreat for perfons 
who are born toa particular fur- 
name or a fingle night's fhelter for 
ten poormen, ‘not rogues or proc- 
tors.’+ Ina building on fucha 
foundation,conttructed witha view 
to proper ventilation, but excavat- 
ed by flues, and capable of being 
occafionally heated by the fteam 
of warm water, a ftraw mat and a 
blanket would be luxury to a poor 
man, who would gladly pay an 
equal fum for admiffion, to that 
required 


on this 
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required by a keeper of feather- 
beds. A bath, in a proper fitua- 
tion, might be ready for the pre- 
paration of impure lodgers, and 
coarfe clean drefles of flannel might 
be furnifhed for the night by the 
fund, either gratuitoufly, or fora 
trifling fum. Such a place, pro- 
perly fuperintended, might prove 
an afylum to thofe who with te 
avoid guilt, and would affure the 
good conduct of every perfon ad- 
mitted, during the night. Many. 
of the wretches who now difgrace 


the public ftreets at midnight, 
would be happy in finding fuck 
fhelter. Thete are diftreffes from 
which, in extenfive towns, nej- 
ther talents nor virtue will always 
fecure the unfortunate, and theig 
relief fhould not be trufted to the 
“emf aid of private benevo. 
ence. Svage is known to have 
flept in the afhes of a glafs-houfe, 
and johnfon to have rambled al] 
night through the ftreets of London, 
from incapacity to procure a com; 
fortable lodging. 





Confequences of the Difcovery 


HEdifcovery of America and 
the Indies opens a large field 


.to a mind accuflomed to philofo- 


phical reflections. ‘The merchant, 
who draws his wealth from India 
or the new world, the adventurer, 
who has made his fortune in thofe 
countries, will not hefitate to aver, 
that the difcoveries of the Portu- 
guefeand Columbus have been, and 
are, of the utmoft importance to 
Europe. But the philofopher, not 
biaffed by felf-intereft or prejudice, 
inquires if this difcovery has been 
ufeful to Europe, and beneficial to 
the human race. He allows not 
himfelf to be feduced by the fpeci- 
ous reafons of thofe, who boldly 
affert, that it is to the difcovery of 
America, and a way to the Eaft-In- 
dies by the Cape of Good Hope, 
that Europe is indebted for her com- 
merce and civilization. He doubts 
the truth of thefe bold affertions. — 
Weare informed from hiftory, that 
commerce and focial intercourfe 
were rapidly increafing in Europe, 
before the difcoveries of the Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe. Without 
thele difcoveries, would Europe 
save deen lefs civilized lef; flourith- 
Ang, and happy, han fhe is at pre- 
fent? i ofibly, the Wealth of nations 
woure not Rave been fo abundant; 


of America and the Indies. 


but the wants of men would have 
been fewer than they are. An in; 
creafe of fpecie is favourable to 
luxury, and luxury multiplies our 
wants. Would there not have been 
a more equal proportion between 
the price of labour and that of pros 
vifions? Without thefe difcoveries, 
the refources in time of war would 
not have been fo abundant; but 
would there not have been fewer 
caufes of war, and would not the 
real ftrength of a nation have been 
greater, by being more united, and 
having no diftant poffeffions tede- 
fend? It muft be acknowledged, 
that the paflage by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope has been of 
great advantage to the general com- 
merce of Europe. The Arabians, 
who traded to India, got but a part 
of the profit, the whole of which 
the Europeans now enjoy, But 
has not thisadvantage been purchal; 
ed with the violation of humanity 
and juftice?—The people of Eu- 
rope, fo preferve pofleflions ufurped 
from the natural proprietors, have 
often put one another to the iw 

in America, and in the fouth of A- 
fia; and the unhappy Indianshave, 
in theit turn, been pillaged and 
murdered by covetous and inbu- 
mane conquerors. 


Are not thele 
difcoveries 
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difcoveries advantageous to the 
manufactures of Europe? Would 
not the confumption of European 
be mich lefs, were there no 

ican and Indian markets to go 

to? By the feveral branches of trade 
and manufactures, millions of peo- 
le receive an honeft and comtort- 
able livelihood ; induftry and po- 
pulation are increafed, and thefe 
are the wealth of nations, ‘The 
people of Europe are become more 
induftrious,and confequently more 
happy, for induitry procures, not 
only riches, but comfort. In this 
point of view, the difcovery of the 
new world and the Indies has been 
ofutility to the human race. But 
when we feftect upon the violent 
and unjuf{t meansemployed by the 
Europeans to plant colonies in dif- 
tant lands; upon the cruelties and 
outrages which have been, and ftill 
are, inflicted on the unhappy peo- 
ple of thofe countries; when, as 
men, whom a fordid love of gain 
has not divefted of the feélings of 
humanity, we ferioufly confider 
the vile traffic in the human fpe- 
cies, which people, called Chrif- 
tians, carryon; how'the miferable 
Africans, torn from their country, 
and moft tender connections, are 
reduced to flaverv, and obliged, in 
the charaéter and ‘with ‘the treat- 
ment of flaves, to ‘cultivate lands, 
Which theirtvrarinical mafters have 
ufurped, and unjuftly poffefs; the 
heart bleeds, and ‘we cannot help 
indulging a wifh, that Vafco de 
Gama and Columbus had mifear- 
ried in their defigns. Of what ad- 
vantage is the wealth of the whole 
World, if to obtain it, the rights 
of humanity and juftice are tram- 
pled on? May the people of Eu- 
rope, more humane, equitable, 
and enlightened, renounce the max- 
ims of thofe cruel politics which 
have hitherto direéted them, and 
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reftore to the inhabitants of every 
country in their poffefiion, the fa- 


cred privileges they received from 


nature! The healing art, (it may 
be faid) is much indebted to the 
Peruvian bark of South America. 
We grant, that this medicine has 
been often fuccefsfully ufed as a 
fpecific in diforders incident to the 
human body. But Europe is in- 
fected with a moft loathfome dif- 
eafe, to which fhe was ‘a ftranger 
before the difcovery of the new 
world; .a difeafe, the effect of vi- 
cious embraces. Some of Colum- 
bus’s failors were attacked with it, 
and by them the contagion was 
imported into Europe. Thisvenom, 
which poifons the {prings of life, is 
the produétion of America, as the 
fmall-pex, another very great evil, 
made its way to us from Africa. In 
the ravages of the venereal difeafe, 
we fee the punifhmentof unlawful 
pleafure. The countries of Kurope 
will never, be freed from it, until 
the inhabitants learn temperance 
and chaftity , areformation devout- 
ly to be wifhed. 

Was America known before 
Chriftopher Columbus? By what 
means was it peopled? are quef- 
tions, concerning which, various 
conjectures and fyftems have been 
formed. ‘The ancients guefled at 
the exiftance of that hemifphere. 
The fyftem, which places the fun 
in the centre of our world, was 
taught in many ancient fchools of 
philofophy; and the learned reader 
knows, that this fyftem naturally 
leads us to fuppofe antipods. 

This opinion had partizans in 
the time of St. Auguftin; for that 
father oppoted it with very bad ar- 
guments. Thistruth was condemn- 
ed in the eighth century; a proof 
that fome believed it even in thofe 
dark ages; butit was no more than 


conjecture. 
J It 
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It isnot probable thatthe ancient 
navigators, without the afliftance 
of the compafs, and who made only 
coafting voyages, durft traverfe the 
rane J ocean which feparates 
the two hemifpheres.—-As to the 
Atlantic Ifland mentioned by Plato, 
it was only a lively fiction of his 
own imagination. All the glory of 
this difcovery muft be afcribed to 


A Paftoral Fragment:—Aneciete. 


withftanding all thatenvy could in: 
vent to deprive him of it. 

Many writers have laboured ty 
find out by what means America 
was firft peopled; buttheir different 
fyftems do not afford that conyic 
tion which removes all doubt; 
This is a problem which perhaps 
cannot be folved; or if it is capa- 
ble of folution, nothing but true 


the knowledge, intrepidity,anden- _philofophy can do it. 
terprifing genius of Columbus, not- 
RE ELS 





AMYNTAS. 


S poor Amyntas was return? 

ing one morning from the 
neighbouring foreft with his hatch- 
etin his hand, anda bundle of 
poles on his fhoulder, he beheld a 
young oak planted by the fide of a 
rapiditream. The violence of the 
current had wafhed the earth from 
its roots, and the dry trunk feem- 
ed to wait a fpeedy and melancho- 
ly downfall. ‘ What a pity is it, 
faid he, this young tree fhould fall 
a prey tothe waters!—No, it fhall 
not be torn away by the roots, and 
made the fport of the impetuous 
torrent.’ ‘Then taking the poles 
from his fhoulders, he drove them 
into the ground, making a hollow 
fence round the bottom of thetree, 
which he filled up with moift earth. 
‘Thus having fecured the roots 
of the oak, he: threw his hatchet 
over his fhoulder, and enjoyed the 
fatisfaction of furveying his labour, 
under the fhadow of the drooping 
tree he had faved. He was about 





A Paftoral Fragment from GEsnex. 


to return to the forefts, to cut a 
frefh bundle of poles, when the 
dryad of the oak, {peaking in an 
hollow but enchanting voice from 
the trunk of the tree, addreffed 
him thus: . 

* What fhall I do forthee, young 
fhepherd, in return for this bene- 
volent aét? I know thou art poor, 
and haft only five ewes in the 
world. What doft thou with for? 
Speak, and it is thine.’ 

‘O nymph, replied the poor 
fhepherd, if thou permitteft me to 
name my with, itis, that my neigh- 
bour Palemon, who has been fick 
ever fince harveft, may be reftored 
to health.’ 

His requeft was granted. Pale- 


mon recovered; and Amyntas alfo . 


experienced the protection of the 
divinity; his ftock was increafed, 
his fruits and his trees. He be- 
came a rich fhepherd—A bright 
example, that the gods leave not 
BENEVOLENCE unrewarded. 





ANEC 

HE Emperor Conrad, having 
inthe fiege of Wiltfburgh, 
reduced the inhabitants to great ex- 
tremity, and having taken pity on 
the women who were innocent, 
permitted them to depart from the 
town with what luggage they could 
bear on their backs. The Duchefs 


DOT E. 
took Guelpho, her hufband, on 


her back; and all the other wo- " 


men following her example, iffued 
forth, laden not with gold and fil- 
ver, but with men and children. 


The Emperor, pleafed with this 


ftratagem, took the Duke into fa 
vour, with all his adherents. 
Humorous 
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STR, 
“PAVING long been earneftly 
H vengaged in the ftudy of ma- 
thematical icience, and being fond 
of-riding, two purfuits ufually 
thought incompatible, I have been 
enabled, by means of this fingular 
union, to {trike out fome important 
difeoveries in both branches. "The 
mathematical improvements inrid- 
ing will, hope, deferve a place in 
the Annals of Horfemanfhip: my 
equeftrian difcoveries in mathe- 
matics you muft permit me to re- 
ferve for the Ladies Diary. 
_ My love for equeftrian agita- 
tion is, I believe, more general 
than that of any other perfon; for 
whatever fatisfaction may be ufu- 
illy experienced by riders while 
they continue on the backs of their 
horfes, I have never yet met with or 
been informed ofone, who received 
any fenfible delight from the cir- 
cumftance of being violently pro- 
jeéted from the faddle. But here, 
Sir, from my paffionate fondnefs 
for the mathematics, I enjoy ama- 
nifeftadvantage. Fromtheconcuf- 
ons, repercufhions, andevery other 
kind of compound motion which 
can be generated confiftently with 
the due fupport of the centre of 
vity; I enjoy, I will venture to 
Ys at leaft as much fatisfaétion as 
any other rider: and at the time of 
Ing thrown off, or, in more pro- 
per language, projected from the 
horfe, I experience a peculiar de- 
light in recolleéting that, by the 
univerfal laws of projectiles, I mutt 
in my flight through the air de- 
fcride that beautiful conic fection, 
4 parabola. 
Vor. IV, No. 10. 
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Humorous Letter from Hapakkux Anoie fo Georrry Gamsano, E/7. 
: [From the Annals of Horfemanthip, &c.] Bed ofthe 
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? 


After fome accidents of this na- 
ture, I have been fortunate enough; 
notwithftanding the violent ré-ac- 
tion of the ground in confeqnencé 
of the ftrong action of my fkull 
againit it, to preferve my fenfe fuf- 
ficiently to be able to afcertain the 
eurve fo generated by my body to 
defcribe iton paper, and demon- 
ftrate its peculiar properties: and 
am not without hope, if I can 
meet with horfes not too fure-foot- 
ed, by frequent experiments, to 
determine what kind of parabola it 
is fafeftto defcribe; which problem 
will, I apprehend, be found very 
ferviceable in practice, at the city 
hunt in Eafter week, and during the 
celebration of Epfom races. — 

Not long ago, by a particular 
convulfion of the animal from, 
whichI was fo fortunate as to fall, 
I was very irregularly thrown to the 
earth; tut had the fatisfaétion af- 
tewards to difcover that the curve 
defcribed in my fall was a fegment 
of a very eccentric ellipfe, of which 
the faddle was one focus; arid that 
it was nearly, if not exaétly, the 
{fame with the path of the comet 
new expected to return, And 
once, by a fuccuffation ftill more 
anomalous, I was happy to defcribe 
anew curve, which I found to pof- 
{efs fome very amazing properties ; 
and I hope effectually to immor- 
talize my own name, by calling it 

mma’s firft Hippopiptic curve. 
The Pa pom a problem that, 
{ ever fet myfelf to difcover was. 
this; ‘¢ When by pulling the rains 
you prevent a horfe from falling, 
where is the fulcrum or prop: 
B and 


eneration in falling from a horfe 


*  Hippopiptic expreffes the mode of the curve’s g : 
from Mipsenes horfe, and pipto, to falls 1 call it firft, becaule I hope by the fame 


means to difcover more hereafter.” 
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and how is the horfe’s centre of gra- 
vity prevented from being thrown 
beyond the bafe of his legs?”’ Iwill 
not trouble you now with the par- 
ticulars of this difficult inveftiga- 
tion; but fhall only fay, that it 
turtied out greatly to the honour of 
demipique faddles ; which accord- 
ingly, in the Mathematical Ele- 
ments of Riding, that 1 mean here- 
after to publifh, I fhall recommend 
very ftrongly in acorollary. 

A learned ttudent in mathematics 
has long publifhed his ability and 
defire to conftruct breeches upon 
geometrical principles.* | 

Mr. Nurtnis certainly ingenious, 
and his breeches, a few falient an- 
gles excepted, admirable; but the 
artift who fhould make bridles, 
faddles, and other equeftrian . pa- 
raphernalia, by the rules.of pure 
mathematics, would rendera much 
more praife-worthy fervice to the 
public. For if the flimfy leather 
of breeches require geometrical 
Cutting, how much more necefla 
muft it be to the tough hide which 
forms the bridle? And to what 
purpofe will the geometry in the 
breeches operate, if the faddle, by 
which they are to be fupported, 
arid’ whofe fuperfices they are to 
totich in as many points as poffible, 
be formed ungeometrically? But I 
forbear to expatiate on a matter as 
plain as an axiom of Euclid; truft- 
ing that whoever can perceive the 
utility of geometrical breeches, will 
readily argue, 4 fortiori, to the ab- 
folute neceflity of geometrical fad- 
dles and bridles. 

Purfuing my principles, I have 
demonftrated what is the right 
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line to be drawn by the matheing. 
tical rider in every difficult fitua: 
tion. In afcending a horfe’s back 
at what angle to extend the move. 
able leg, while the fixed one js 
refted in the ftirrup: in leaping, 
how to regulate the ofcillation, or 
balancing of the body, by attend- 
ing carefully to that fundamental 
point which is your center of mo- 
tion: in ftarting, how to difpofe 
of the fuperfluous momentum, and 
thereby to preferve in full force 
the attraction of cohefion between 
rump and faddle: in rearing, at 
what angle, formed by the horfe’s 
back with the plane of the horizon, 
it is moft advifeable to flide down 
over his tail; which, I maintain, 
is the only expedient that can be 
practifed with a mathematical cer- 
tainty of being fafe: thefe, and 
many other important fecrets, I 
am ready, at any time when called 
upon to communicate. One I 
cannot even now withhold, which 
is this: that there is mo good or 
truly. geometrical riding, unlefs 
the legs’ be extended perteétly in 
ftraight lines, fo as to form tan- 
gents to the cylindrical furface of 
the horfe’s body: in a word, to 
refembie,2s much as poflible, 4 
pair of compaties fet aftride upon 
a telefcope; which I conceive to 
be the perfect model of mathema- 
tical riding. 

But befides this application of 
pure geometry, it has often ftrack 
me, that too little ufe is made in 
tiding, of the principles of mixed 
mathematics. Confider, Mr. Gam- 
bado, the fix mechanical powers! 
the /ever, the wheel, and axle, the 

pulley, 


* Mr. Nunn’s advertifement is as follows: 
n *“* BREECHES-MAKING improved by GEOMETRY.” | 
; Thomas Nunn, Breeches-maker, No. 29, Wigmore-fireet, Cavendith fquates 
has invented a fyftem on a mathematical principle, by which difficulties are fo sel 
and errors corrected: its ufefuinefs for eafe and neatnefs in fitting, is incompel 
able, and is the only perfeét rule for that work ever difcovered. Several hundred# 
(noblemen, gentlemen, and others) who have had proof of its utility, allow it 1 o 


all they ever made trial of.’ 
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, the inclined plane, the wedge 
and the /crew, and reflect with what 
advantage al! thefe may be applied 
tothe ufes of horfemanfhip. By 
means of a /ewer, having an elevated 
fulcrum raifed on the pommel of 
the faddle, an entire {top might be 
put to the practice of falling; ex- 
cept where the practitioner fhould 
eataiily take a tumble for the 
exprefs purpofe of ftudying the 

arabola, or hippopictic curve, 
The. heel and axle is already ap- 
plied in the ufe of horfes, though 
not inany branchofhorfemanfhip, 
except the driving of poft-chaifes; 
but is alfo found fo efficacious in 
preventing falls, that where ahorfe 
nas been ufed to that afliftance, it 
is not reckoned fafe to ride him 
without. The application of the 
wedge might, undoubtedly very 
materially improve the art of fig- 
ging. The /crew might, with ad- 
vantage, be applied to the direction 
of the horfes head with more ex- 
aétnefs, and confequently enable 
the rider to guide his courfe with 
mathematicalaccuracy. The inclin- 
ed plane might happily beintroduced 
to facilitate the backward flide of the 
rider at the time of rearing, as above 
mentioned. Anda fy{tem of pullies, 
inthe nature of Mr. Smeaton’s, by 
giving the rider a force equal to 
the action for many thoufand 
. pounds weight, might for ever put 
an end to the dangerous vice of 
running away. 
By the ufe of the principles of 
aftronomy, I have invented a mode 
of taking the exact altitude of any 
horfe at two obfervations, and am 
at prefent at work ona *hippodro- 
mometer, to afcertain the velocity 
of his courfe in the very act of rid- 
ing. 
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* $6 From Hippos ahire, dromos a courfe, and metre: to meafure, 
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But while I boaft, and, I truft, 
with reafon, of thefe difcoveries, 
I moft candidly confefs. that a ri- 
gorous attention to the theory has 
fometimes betrayed me into prac- 


tical errors. When my horfe has 
been pulling earneftly one way, 
my own intention being at the 
fame time to go another, I have 
pulled ftrongly at right angles ta 
the line of his courfe; expecting, 
from the laws of compound mo- 
tion, that we fhould then proceed, 
neither in the line of his effort, nor 
of my pull, but in an intermediate 
one, which would be the diagonal 
ofthe parallelogram, of which our 
forces were as the fides; but have 
always found that this method pro- 
duced a rotatory inftead of a rec- 
tilinear motion. When a horfe 
has run away, I have to avoid the 
watte of force in my own arms, 
calculated the neceflary diminu- 
tion of it in his legs; but unfortu- 
nately, eftimating it as the {quares 
of the diftances multiplied into the 
times, I was frequently. dafhed 
againit walls, pitched over gates, 
and plunged into ponds, before I 
difcovered that it is not as the 
f{quares of the times, but merely 
as the times. I mention thefe cir- 
cumftances by way of caution to 
other theorifts; not being at all 
difcouraged myfelf by fuch trifling 
failures,and hoping, by your aflift- 
ance, to convince the world, that 
no man can ever become a perfect 
rider, unlefs he has firft made ma- 
thematics his hobby-horfe. You 
will pardon this innocent play: of 
words on a fubjeét fo ferious, and 
believe me to be, Sir, 
With great efteem, 
Your’s &c. 
, Hapakkuxk ANGLE. 
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In what Senfe Men may be faid to be equal, 


In what Senfe all Men may be faid to be equal. 
From ‘ An Effay on the Natural Equality of Men,” by the Rey. Dr 
y q y y . Brown,} 


LLmenareendowed with the 
fame frame of body, and with 

the fame general conftitution of 
mind. Notwithftanding the di- 
verfities which obtain among in- 
dividuals, in poirt of higher or 
lower degrees of excellence in an‘ 
of the original faculties of our na- 
ture, allthefpecies, excepting fome 
uncommon and monftrous inftan- 
ces, is characterifed by the fame 
members and organs of body, and 
by the fame faculties, propenfities, 
and affections of foul. Does the 
richeft, the moft powerful, the 
moft beautiful, the moit ingenious 
among the fons of men, feel lefs 
the fenfe of hunger and thirft, of 


cold and pain, than thofe of con- . 


trary defcriptions; or are thefe laft 
lefs diftinguifhed than the former, 
by the general conftruction and or- 
gans of the human frame? Do not 
the rich and the poor, the obfcure 
and the elevated, come into the 
world in the fame ftate of imbeci- 
lity and wretchednefs? Is the in- 
fant of opulent parents poffeffed of 
greater vigour, or does he require 
lefs the afliftance of thofe on whofe 
care he is immediately caft, than 
the infant of the peafant or the beg- 
gar? Can he already difcern and 
provide his food, ufe his limbs, de- 
fend himfelf from danger, and, by 
his hereditary independence, vin- 
dicate the true fuperiority of his 
condition? So far is any of thefe 
from being the cafe, that, if there 
is any difference, in thefe refpects, 
between him: and the infant of 
meaner rank, it is all in favour of 
the latter. This, from the {trong 
and: healthy conftitution of his pa- 
rents, brings along with him a 
frame ‘naturally vigorous and ro- 
buft, and requiring only the moft 
ordinary care for its nourifhment, 


its prefervation, and its final ma. 
turity. The other often inherits 
from thofe who begat him a fickly 
and flender conftitution, which the 
utmoft attention and afliduity can 
hardly preferve from extinéion 
in the moment of birth, and after: 
wards more frequently debilitate 
than ftrengthen. 

Again, the fame natural prin- 
ciples, propenfities, and affections, 
operate on all mankind with diffe- 
rent degrees of force, according to 
their different fituations. All men 
of whatever rank or condition, are 
ftrongly actuated by a principle of 
felf-prefervation, by the love of 
liberty, by the defire of pleafure, 
and an averfion to pain, by the 
love of fociety,and a diflike of fo- 
litude, by the parental, conjugal, 
and filial attachments, by a fenfe 
of honour, by refentment of inju- 
ries, and by a certain affection for 
their country. ' None are deftitute 
of fome perception of beauty, or- 
der, and magnificence in the works 
of nature or art, and none, but 
fuch as are monftroufly corrupted, 
are infenfible tothe eternal diftine- 
tions of right and wrong, of vit 
tue and vice, of truth and error, in 
human judgments and actions. 
Even the moft ftupid, ignorant, 
and perverfe of the human {pecies 
differ, in this refpeét, from the 
brutes, that, as they remember the 
paft, and anticipate the future, fo 
they are capable of forming and 
purfuing fome Pers of life, of con- 
ceiving fome fyftem of happinefs 
which they defiretoattain, or fome 
image of mifery which they endea- 
vour to avoid. No human being, 
therefore, enjoys or fuffers like the 
inferior animals, according to the 
blind impulfes of appetite, or the 
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but has fome previous deliberation’ 
and choice with regard to the ob- 
jects of defire and averfion. Every 
mortal alfo feels that, by the birth- 
fight of human nature, he is en- 
fitled to certain rights, of which he 
cannot be deprived without ceaf- 
in¢ to be a man, or without en- 
vying the condition of the inferior 
creatures. Thefe are the common 
features of humanity which cha- 
ratterife all the fpecies, and efta- 
blifh among them fo many points 
of equality. 

All men are equal in being equal- 

expofed to viciffitudes, and to 

th. To attempt any proof of 
thefe facts would be nugatory and 
ridiculous. But the confequences to 
bededuced from them, withrefpect 
to the light in which the different 
orders and defcriptions of men 
ought to view each other, are not 
fo evident, or at leaft poffefs not that 
influence over the heart, to which 
they are in reafon entitled. For, if 
the moft exalted of mankind muft, 
as well as the loweft, fubmit to the 
ftroke of death, and moulder the 
prey of worms in the grave, if this 
event equally hangs over his head 
every moment, and, when it hap- 
pens, muft ftrip him of every ex- 
fernal diftinétion; can any preten- 
fions be more abfurd than thofe 
of pride, which are folely founded 
On a pre-eminence fo tranfient and 
uncertain? For any one, therefore, 
to value himfelf on fuch tranfitory 
diftin@tions, is as ridiculous, as it 
would be fora traveller to imagine 
himfelf proprietor of every field 
through which he paffed. 

Befides, the ftations which dif- 
Criminate the different orders of 
fociety, are by no means perma- 


_ hently attached to any number of 


individuals that may now enjoy 
them, or to their defcendants. 

hey are fubje& to many vicif- 
fitudes, and have a conftant ten- 


dency to change. As the parts of 
material nature are in perpetual 
fluctuation, and are fometimes al- 
tered by fecret and filent decays, 
fométimes by violent convulfions, 
by tempefts, hurricanes, . inunda- 
tions, earthquakes, and volcanos; 

fo the various orders of fociety are 
expofed to conftant changes, part-. 
ly by fudden and violent agitations, 

partly by thofe fecret, but certain, 

caufes, which are continually ope- 

rating the exaltation or the depref- 

fion of men. Foreign wars or do- 

meftic commotions, fignal cala- 

mities or uncommon profperity, 

illuftrious virtues or flagrant vices, 

produce the moft wonderful alter- 

ations in human fortunes. Leav- 

ing the public tranfaétions of our 

own times, which furnifh moft 

ftriking proofs of this faét, what 

numberlefs inftances croud into 

the mind whileit revolvesthe events 

of ancient or modern hiftory! 


Fortuna {evo leta negotia et 
Ludum infolentem ludere pertinax 
Trcnfmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi nunc alii benigna. 
Hor. Od. I. iii. 2Qe 
[Tranflation, by Francis. ] 
For fortune ever changing dame 
Indulges her malicious joy, 
And conftant plays her haughty game,. 
Proud of her office to deftroy; 
To-day to me her bounty flows, 
And now on others the the blifs beftows. 


There is, befides, in every fta- 
tion, a certain tendency to change, 
and the fame caufes that produced 
the elevation of the higher orders 
of men, are imperceptibly operat- 
ing alfo in favour of others placed 
in inferior conditions. As a pro- 
iectile, when it has reached its 
higheft point of elevation, begins 
immediately to defcend, and con- 
tinues its courfe downwards with 
an accelerated velocity; fo there 
appears to be a certain point ofexal- 
tation, beyond which human gran- 
deur cannot proceed, and which, 
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by being the termination of fplen- 
dour, becomes the beginning of 
decline, and of final precipitation. 
On the other hand, as the feed of 
atree, fromthe moment it is drop- 
ped into the ground, is continval- 
ly expanding, and receiving from 
the earth new additions to its 
growth, till it mingle its branches 
with the clouds, and cover the foil 
with its fhade; in like manner, 
among the lower orders of men, 
there are evident principles of in- 
creafe and amelioration of their 
condition, which fail not to ope- 
rate fuccefsfully when they are fa- 
voured by opportunities. 

For,what are the vices which 
are apteft to infect elevated and af- 
fluent circumftances; and what 
the virtues which an humble and 
hard lot moft eafily engenders and 
cherifhes? In the former, we of- 
ten behold pride, which excites 
indignation and hatred, and, con- 
fequently combinations to reprefs 
it. We behold luxury and extrava- 
gance, which wafte rapidly the 
mott {plendid fortunes, and inca- 
pacitate for exertion and activity. 
We behold careleffnefs and inatten- 
tion, whick allow people’s affairs 
to run into diforder, and occafion 
irreparable confufion at laft. We 
often behold extortion, oppreffion 
and flagrant abufe of power, in or- 
der to retrieve broken circumftan- 
ces, which haften the ruin they 
are employed to prevent, and pro- 
duce indelible difgrace. 

Inan humble and fevere lot, we 
frequently fee humility and mo- 
defty, which never fail to concili-. 
ate complacency. We fee pati- 
ence and frugality, of which the 
former renders the hardeft condi- 
tion tolerable, and the latter draws 
eqfe from penury. We {ee induf.- 
try, and a fuccersful exertion of 
abilities, which firft make men 
ufefal and indifpenfibly neceffary 
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even to their fuperiors; then bring 
them into notice and regard; and, 
laftly, raife them to truft and afflu. 
ence. Thus, while thofe who are 
placed in the higheft ftations, fup- 
pofing they have no exertions to 
make, becaufe they have reached 
the pinnacle of human. greatnefs, 
are verging towards decline and 
obfcurity, thofe who move in an 
inferior {fphere, urged by their ne- 
ceflities, or ftimulated by their am. 
bition, are making conftant ef. 
forts to rife, watching every fa, 
vourable opportunity of fuccefs, 
and filently climbing the fteep 
from which the former are de. 
fcending. Where are now thofe 
illuftrious families that occupy fuch 
a remarkable place in ancient hif- 
tory? They are not furely all ex- 
tinct; their defcendents, doubtlefs, 
exift fomewhere upon the earth. 
But they are confounded with the 
general mafs of mankind, while 
others have arifen to fhine in the 
{fphere:from which they have de- 
parted. It is thus that Divine Pro- 
vidence, which has, for the wifett 
reafons, eftablifhed, an inequality 
of ftations and talents among men, 
has, by allowing their virtues and 
vices to operate their natural et- 
fects of alternate depreflion and exe 
altation, reftored the balance,which 
difappears from the view of fuper- 
ficial obfervers. 

If we juftly eftimate the advan- 
tages and inconveniencies of every 
condition of life, we fhall find that 
they nearly balanceeach other, that 
the fum of happinefs, fharedamong 
the human {fpecies, is divided in 
pretty equitable portions, and that 
equality of enjoyment is another 
ground, on which the different 
ranks of fociety, if not the indiv!- 
duals that are placed in them, are 
onalevel. The grand difference, 
in this refpect, confifts in what 
is appropriatedtono {tation or lor 

tune, 
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tune, but is equally open to them 
gi—internal difpofition and cha- 
néer; which, itisunqueftionable, 
may be difplayed in their greateft 
excellence, and enjoyed in their 
igheft perfection, in the loweft, as 
wellas in the moft elevated {phere. 
Asthe different regions of the globe, 
however removed from the Equa- 
tor, or the Poles, enjoy equal mea- 
fures of light and darknefs, though 
dftributed in different manners; 
fo‘the different orders of fociety 
poflefs equal portions of felicity, 
and are expofed to equal pains, 
though the modes of enjoyment 
and f{uffering be diverfified. If the 
honours of an exalted ftation are 
greater than thofe of an humble 
one, its duties are alfo more dith- 
cult; if its yértues are more fplen- 
did, its temptations are more en- 
ticing, and its vices more confpi- 
Cuous; if its enjoyments are more 
fefined, its fufferings are more a- 
cute, and its afflictions more dur- 
able. Is it fuppofed that the bur- 
den of labour is heavier than that 
of indolence, or the pains of indi- 
gence greater than thofe of fenfu- 
ality ? Confider that health often 
fmiles on the cheek of poverty, 
while difeafe deforms the face 
of opulence. Do any immagine 
that the folicitude of providing 
daily fubfiftence is greater than that 
which attends the improvement, 
or the fecurity, of an extenfive 
eftate—that the real wants of na- 
ture afford more anxiety and care, 
than the imaginary demands of ex- 
travagance—that the evils which 
are really felt, are greater than thofe 
which diftempered fancy creates? 
let fuch confider the difcontent, the 
uneafinefs, the dejection, the way- 
ward humours,and the fullen gloom 
that fo often haunt the great and 
the wealthy, and acknowledge that 
fleep vifits the couch of itraw, and 


flies from the bed of down. Do 


In what Senfe Men may be faid to be equal. 591 


any imagine that it is more difficult 
to purfue, with conftancy and firm- 
nefs, the rugged and thorny paths 
of the humble vale of life, than to 
maintain the elevated pofts of dig- 
nity and honour, in the midft of 
intrigue, of competition, of cla- 
mour, and of all the uncertainty 
of favour? Let them refleét on the 
folicitudes -and the terrors of the 
public governour, when unfuccefs- 
ful iffues attend his.adminiftration, 
when the tide of popular approba- 
tion begins to ebb, when his ene- 
mies {pread difcontent through the 
land, reprefent him to the people 
as the author of their calamities, 
and roufe them to facrifice him as 
the victim of their fury. The 
ftorm often burfts on the palace, 
when it pafles inoffenfively over 
the cottage! 

All men are. equal. in having 
fome peculiar duty to difcharge, 
fome peculiar advantages for the 
exhibition of correfponding vir- 
tues, fome peculiar temptations to 
correfponding vices, and in being 
placed in a courfe of probation for 
a future and final ftate. If the du- 
ties of each ftation are properly 
difcharged, its virtues proportion- 
ably difplayed, and its temptations 
furmounted, it is difficult to fay, 
whether the greateft praife is due 
to the fuperior or inferior ranks of 
fociety. If the duties or the vir- 
tues of either are neglected, or its 
temptations allowed to prevail, the 
blame is equal on both tides, altho’ 
the punifhmentsure frequently dif- 
tributed very unequally under hu- 
man governments. That all mer 
are at prefent placed in a prepara 
tory ftate for a future exiftence, 
both natural and revealed religion 
concur in evincing. It is no lefs 
evident, from the external princi- 
ples by which the divine govern- 
ment is adminiftered, that the cha- 
racters which men have acquired 

in 
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592 
in the prefent period of being will 
be the only meafures of their fu- 
ture fate;and that all thofe diftinc- 
tions, Which are wholly external, 
will then difappear forever! If any 
regard is then paid, to the different 
{tations which men have occupied 
here below, it will only be in order 
to. determine how far they have 
difcharged the duties of them, and 
what degree of merit, or demerit, 
is to be affignedto each individual, 
according to the talents he poffeffed, 
and the opportiinities he enjoyed 
for the practice of every virtue, 
Here all men are placed on the 
moit perfect equality, have the 
fame hopes, the fame fears, the 
fame pleas to urge, the fame titles 
to produce, or rather are levelled 


Emila. 


by the fame incapacity. of all 
rit, but what is acaved fron the 
clemency of the Great Judge, Ope. 
rating through the plan of eee 
he has eftablifhed. With his eyes 
turned to this fcene, with any ade. 
Seas impreflion of this awful con: 
ummation on‘his heart, (and mad 
muft he be to whofe mind fuch 
thoughts are never prefent') can 
any one deny the equality of man: 
kind, nor perceive the. empty tit 
tles, and tinfel fplendours, sat idle 
pageants of the tranfitory period, 
fwimming before his fight, and 
finally difappearing, like the dreams 
which occupy. his fancy in fleep, 
but fade and are forgotten when he 
opens his eyes, and again enjoys 
the reality of things! chile 





EMI 
Pees is nothing which gives 
one fo pleafing a profpect of 
human nature as the contemplation 
of wifdom and beauty: the latter 
is the peculiar portion of that fex 


. which is therefore called fair; but 


the happy concurrence of both 
thefe excellencies in the fame per- 
fon, is a character too celeftial to 
be frequently met with. Beauty 
is an.over-weaning. felf-fufficient 
thing, carelefs of providing itfelf 
any more fubftantial ornaments; 
nay, fo little does it confult its own 
interefts, that it too often defeats 
itfelf, by betraying that innocence 
which renders it lovely and defire- 
able. As, therefore, virtue makes 
a beautiful woman appear more 
beautiful,.fo beauty makes a vir- 
tuous woman really more virtuous. 
Whilit Lam confidering thefe two 
perfections glorioufly united in one 
perfon, I cannot help re refenting 
to my mind the image of Emilia. 
Who ever beheld the charmin 

Emilia, without feeling in his breatt 
at_once the glow of love and the 
tendernefs_ of virtuous friendfhip ? 


LIA. “bh wt | 

The unftudied graces of her be- 
haviour, and the pleafing accents 
of her tongue, infenfibly draw you 
on to wifh for a nearer enjoyment 
of them; but even her fmiles carry 
in them a filent reproof to the im- 
pulfes of licentious love. Thus, 
though the attractives ofher beauty 
play almoft irrefiftibly upon you 
and create defire, you immediately 
ftand corrected not by the feverity 
butthe decency of her virtue. That 
{weetnefs and good-humour which 
is fo vifible in her face, naturally 
diffufes itfelf into every word, and 
aétion: a man muft. be a favage, 
who at the fight of Emilia, 1s not 
more inclined to do her good than 
gratify himfelf. Her perfon, as it 
is thus ftudioufly embellifhed by 
nature, thus adorned with unpre- 
meditated graces, is a fit lodging 
for a mind fo fair and lovely; there 
dwell rational piety, modeft hopes 
and cheerful refignation. 

Many of the prevailing paflons 
of mankind do undefervedly pafs 
under the name of eeliging i which 

S 


is thus made to exprefs itfelf in ac 
tion, 

















tit, according to the nature of 
teconftitution in which itrefides; 
fo'that were we to make a judge- 
ment from appearances, one would 
imagine a ie in fomé is little 
better than fullennefs and referve, 
in many fear, in others the def- 
pondings of a melancholy com- 
plexion, in others the formality of 
idfignificant unaffecting obfervan- 
cés,' in others feverity, in others 
oftentation. In Emilia, it is a prin- 
tiple founded in reafon, and en- 
livenéd with hope; it does not 
bredk forth into irregular fits and 
fallies of devotion, but is an uni- 
form and confiftent tenour of ac- 
tion: it is {trict without feverity: 
compaflionate without weilinefe’ 
itis the perfection of that good-hu- 
mour which proceeds from the 
underftanding, not the effeét of an 
eafy conftitution. 
BY @ generous fympathy in na- 
ture, we feel ourfelves difpofed to 
mourn when any of our fellow- 
creatures are afflicted; but injured 
imnocence and beauty in diftrefs, is 
anodject that carries in it fomething 
inexpreffibly moving: it foftens the 
moit manly heart with the tender- 
eft fenfations of love and compaf- 
fon, until at length it confeffes its 
humanity, and flows out into tears. 
Were I to relate that part of 
Emilia’s life which has given her 
an opportunity of exerting the he- 
toifm of Chriftianity it would make 
too fad, too tender a ftory: but 
when I confider her alone in: the 
midit of her diftreffes, looking be- 
yond this gloomy vale of afili€tion 
and forrow into the joys of heaven 
and immortality, and when I fee 
herin converfation thoughtlefs and 
tafy, as if fhe were the moft hap- 
PY Creature in the world, I am 
tranfported with admiration. Sure- 
rl never did fuch a philofophic 
oul inhabit fuch a beauteous form! 
Or beauty is often made a privi- 
Vor. IV. No. ro. 
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lege againftthought and reflection: 
it laughs at wifdom, and will not 
abide the gravity of its inftructions; 

Were lable toreprefent Emilia’s 
virtues in their proper colours and 
their due proportions, love or flat- 
tery might perhaps be thought to 
have drawn the picture larger than 
life; but asthis is but an imperfect 
draught of fo excellenta character, 
and asI cannot, will not hope td 
have any intereft in her perfon, all 
that Ican fay of her is butimpartial 
praife extorted from me by the pre- 
vailing brightnefs of her virtues. 
So rare a pattern of female excel- 
lence ought not to be concealed, but 
ftiould be fet out to the view and 
imitation of the world; for how 
amiable does virtue appear thus as 
it were made vifible to us in fo fair 
an example! 

Honoria’s difpofition is of a ve+ 
ty different turn: her thoughts are 
wholly bent upon conqueft and ar- 
bitrary power. That fhe has fome 
wit and beauty no body denies, 
and therefore has the efteem of all 
her acquaintance as a woman of ant 
agreeable perfon and converfation ; 
but, whatever her hufband may 


think of it, that is not fufficient, 


for Honoria: fhe waves that tite 
to refpect as a mean acquifitron, 
and demarids veneration in the 
right of an idol; for this reafon, 
her natural defire of life is conti- 
nually checked with an inconfift- 
ent fear of wrinkles and old age. 
Emilia cannot be fuppofed ig+ 
norant of her perfonal charms, tho’ 
{lie feertis to be fo; but fhe will not 
hold her happinets + fo preca- 
rious a tenure, whilft her mind is 
adorned with beauties of a more 
exalted and lafting nature. When 
in thé full bloomot youthand beau- 
tv we faw her furrounded with a 
crowd of adorers, fhe took no 
pleafure in a aete a meee 
i f e celudl 
wa gave no Me hich 
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which might increafe the torments 
of her difappointed levers; . but 
having for fome time given to the 
decency of a virgin coynefs, and 
examined the merit of their feveral 
pretenfions, fhe at length gratified 
her own, by refigning herfelfto.the 
ardent pafion of Bromius. Bro- 
mius was then mafter of many 
good qualities and a moderate for- 
tune, which was foon after unex- 
pectedly increafed to a plentiful 
eftate. This for a good while prov- 
ed his misfortune, as it furnifhed 
his unexperienced age with the op- 
portunities of evil company and a 
fenfual life. He might have long- 
er wandered in the labyrinths of 
vice and folly, had not Emilia’s 
prudent conduc& won him over to 
the goverriment of his reafon. Her 
ingenuity has been conftantly em- 
ployed in humanizing his patlions, 
and refining his pleafures. She has 
fhewed him by her own example, 
that virtue is confiftent with decent 
freedoms and good humour, or 
rather, that it cannot fubfift with- 
out them. Her good fenfe readily 
inftructed her, thata Glent example, 
and an eafy unrepined behaviour, 
wilalwaysbe more perfuafive than 
the feverity of lectures and admo- 
nitions; and that there is fo much 
pride interwoven into the make of 
human nature, that aa obftinate 
man muk only take the hint from 
another, and then be left to advife 
and correct himfelf. Thus by-an 
artiul train of managergent and 
unfeen perfuafions, having at firft 
brought him not to diflike, and at 
length to be pleafed with that which 
otherwife he would not have bore 
to hear of; fhe then knew how to 
prefs and fecure this advant e, by 
approving it as his thought, and 
feconding it as his propofal. By 
this means fhe has gained an in- 
tereft in fome of his leading, paf- 


fions, and made them acceflaty to 
his reformation. 


Emilia 


There is another particy 
Emilia’s conduct abech: I eal 
forbear mentioning: to fome per- 
haps it may at firft fight appear but 
a trifling -incontiderable circum. 
fiance; but, tor my part, I think 
it highly worthy of obfervation, 
and to be recommendedtothecon- 
fideration of the fair-fex. I have 
often thought wrapping gowns and 
dirty linen, with all that huddled 
ceconomy of drefs which paflesun. 
der the general name of a mob, the 
bane of conjugal love, and one of 
the readieftmeans imaginable toali- 
enate the affeétion of an hutband, 
efpecially a fond one. I have heard 
fome ladies, who have been fur 
prifed by company in fuch a dif, 
abille, apologize for it after this 
manner: “ Truly I am afhamed 
to be caught in this pickle; but 
my hufband and I were fitting all 
alone by ourfelves, and J did not 
expect to fee fuch good company.” 
This by the way is a fine complis 
ment to the good mas, which it is 
ten toone but he returns in dogged 
anfwers and a churlifh behaviour, 
without knowing what it is that 
puts him out of humour. 

Emilia’s obfervation teaches her, 
thatas little inadvertencies and neg: 
leéts caft a blemifh upon a great 
charaéter ; fo. the negleét of appa- 
rel, even among the moft intimate 
friends, does infenfibly leffen their 
regards to each other, by creating 
a familiarity toolow and contempt: 
ible. She underftands the import 
ance of thofe things which the ge 
nerality account trifles; and con- 


fiders every thing as a matter of 


confequence, that has the leaft ten- 
dency towards keeping up or abate 
ing the affection of her hwtband; 
him fhe efteems as a fit object t 
employ her ingenuity in pleafing, 
becaufe he is.to be pleafed for lite, 

By the help of thefe, and a thou- 
fand other namelefs arts, which 4 

















if eafier for her to practife than for 
anotherto exprefs, by the obftinacy 
of her goodnefs and unprovoked 
fibmiffion, in fpite of all her af- 
fiions and ill ufage, Bromius is 
become aman of fenfe and a kind 
hifband, and Emilia a happy wife. 

Ye guardian angels, to whofe 
care Heaven has intrufted its dear 
Emilia, guide her ftill forward in the 
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paths of virtue, defend her fromthe 
infolence'and wrongs of this undif- 
cerning world, and at length, when 
we muft no more converfe with 
fuch purity on earth, lead her gent- 
ly hence innocent and unreprov- 
able to a better place, where by an 
eafy tranfition’ from what-the now 
is, fhe may fhine forth an angel 


of light. 
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Thoughts ou the Subject of Ships foundering at Sea, with Direétions how to 
prevent that fatal Difafter in many Cafes. 





N reading Dr. Franklin’s letters, 
I founeé he had treated very in- 
genioufly on this fubjeét: but I 
think he did not give as full direc- 
tions, as, perhaps, he would have 
done, had he been particularly treat- 
ing on that fubject alone, therefore, 
I have thought-it not amifs to add, 
fome thoughts of my own to thefe 
of Dr. Franklin, and offer them: 
tothe public. Let us firft confider 
the principle on which the fhip 
floatson the water, which is fimp- 
ly this, that air is lighter than water. 
Fhus if you filkany veffel, fuch as 
aeatk, fullofairand make it tight, 
it will float on the top ofthe water, 
and carry with it a weight exactly 
ae tothe difference of the weight 
aw in the cafk and the fame catk 
full of water, deduéting for the 
weight of the caik itfelf, Thus a 
fiipwill carry juft as much weight 
asthe difference between the weight, 
of the air contained in {aid fhip be- 
low the furface of the water, and 
the weight of fo much water, de- 
ducting the weight of the fhip and 
ballaft. A: captain who perceives 
his thip at fea {pring a leak, in a 
defperate manner, {oastogain fait 
om his pump, fhould, in the firft 
Place, ftart all his cafks full of any 
‘iquid, that he can get at in the 
‘owertiers, andas faftas they emp- 
'y, or the water increafes fo that 
they willempty nomore, ftopthem 


tight again, and throw overboard 
only fuch things as will of them- 
felves fink, i lly retaining every 
thing that will float on the water, 
for they may at laft fave the fhip. 
If the cafe ttill feem defperate, emp-. 
ty every cafk thatcan be madetight, 
and put them in thehold, andcon- 
trive to force them under water, 
and keep them there by props from 
the deck; this wilk ftill leffen the 
preflure, and the water will come 
in flower, as it rifes higher in the 
hold, and covers more of the empty 
calks. Every wooden thing that can 
any way be fpared, muft beput in 
the hold and forced under water, 
by props, not by weights, for this 
would deftroy the effect. Even in 
cafe of great extremity, cut down 
the mafts, and cutthem very fmall, 
with every thing above, and force 
them into the hold, cabin, and 
{cuttles, or any where, fo that thev 
can be kept under water. The fait 
provifions, water, &c. that will 
be neceflary to be kept for ufe, 
fhould be firft of all brought upon 
deck, and laft of all be put into the 
hold or anv where elfe, fo that thev 
will be immerfed- in the water, and 
can be got at for ufe. Iam of the 
opinion that few fhips that put to 
fea, would fink, after every thing 
being done as above directed, al- 
though half their bottoms were beat 
out, Let not the mariner defpair 
in 
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in fach cafes, at feeing the water 
gain, very faft on his pumps—~but 
confider, as the veflel fills, the pref- 
fure lefflens, andthe water comesijn 
flower, and the pumps will dif- 
charge it much fafter, as it willnot 
be fo far to hoift as at the begin- 


ning. ‘This is certainly a fubyect 


Evening Walk. 


worthy the attention of the wife 
and great, if we confider how. much 
property and how many lives, are 
loft for want. of fuch Knowledge. 
If thefe hints fhall be the Means of 
{tirring amore ablehandto take up 
the fubjeét, and to. the faving of 
any, it will reward the writer, 
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[Continued from Page 528. ] 
CHAPTER IV, 


HEN guarded by the moft 
accurate hypocrify, how 
could an unfufpicious female pe- 
netrate into the real character of a 
Jover, efpecially when that hypo- 
erify is connected with beauty, 
and manners the moft refined and 
engaging? But yet often truth 
prevails and fhews the dangerous 
haunts of vice, and gives the vir- 
tuous mind a chance to flee from 
this dangerous companion. 

But to return—the months had 
now flown away in fpeedy fuccef- 
fion on the wings of pleafure, and 
Adeline Tollard had notarrived ac- 


‘cording toexpeétation; the warm 


breaft of friendfhip muft therefore 
feel anxious, and neceffarily en- 
quire the caufe—Elvira therefore 
difpatched a letter enquiring this, 
and informing her, that fhe now 
mourned for her long abfent friend, 
and that, expecting her, fhe had 
improved their little feat, which 
would fend forth its bloffoms in 
vain; that fhe had a great many 
things to tell and afk her. Soon 
after fhe received the following an- 
‘twer.— 

My dear Ervrea, 

“* IT is duty which has hindered 
me from flying into the arms of mv 
friend; it is the indifpofition of an 
old and affectionate nunt—could I, 
Without neceflity called, be fo lone 
abfent from you? My friend mi ght 


have trufted that nought but’ this 
could have been the caufe: But 
as my aint is now recovering, | 
propofe to be with you in a fhott 
time. I havea great many things to 
tell you which have lately occur- 
red; one of which I cannot refrain 
to inform you of now. 

“ Being, one afternoon, in a large 
company where the converfation 
happened toturn upon your father’s 
arrival, as foon as the name of 
Col. Armenius was mentioned, a 
young officer who fat attentive to 
the difcourfe in one corner of the 
room, ftarted upand repeated aloud 
the name with all the geftures of 
aftonifhmentand furprife: butfoon 
after recolleéting his fituation, he 
gracefully begged the company’s 

ardon. He then drew his chair 
by my fide, who held a principal 
fhare in the difcourfe, and with all 
the eagernefs of an interefted friend, 
afked me, in a rapid but polite 
manner, many queftions concern- 
ing the Colonel. I fatisfied him in 
the beft manner I was.able. After 
which he exclaimed, “ I thought 
that this gallant officer fell glorioutly 
fighting for his country; but thanks 
to Providence he is yet {pared to . 
a ftill greater blefling. Ah! few 
ore the mei his country can-boaft 
of his equal in military knowledge, 
or in goodnefs of heart!” He then 
enquired if he had any age 
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Yaold:him he had none but a 


daughter, the bloffom of Sarina,and 
a young: lady excelling in every 

intofiview. He then returned 
to his. old corner, and occupied in 
pleafing thought, was for moft of 
thetime filenc. I enquired con- 
cerning him, but was informed no 
farther than that his name was Dor- 
mer, that he had been an oificer in 
the army, and had lately arrived 
fromadiftant journey. Before my 
letter arrives I think he will be at 
Sarina; my. imagination already 


paints him, caught in my friend’s . 


enticing fnares; methinks I fee you 
and him,occupied with each other’s 
engaging chat, afcend our little hill, 
which; contrary to what you fay, 
fhall not fend forth its bloffoms in 
vain.—Ah my friend, in fuch.a 
perfon I could almoft be your ri- 
val; but certainly I cannot revoke 
what deftiny ordains. Yes, my El- 
vira, your friend prophecies that 
this is the prize which your happy 
lot turns out—Dormer has not the 
accurate beauty of Harmer—it is 
not in him that we admire regula- 
rity of features or fair complexion: 
but there is a certain expreffion 
which calls him handfome; his face 
and perfon have both the appear- 
ance of a {prightly and a¢tive fol- 
dier—it isthe face of courage, ge- 
nerofity, and love—a perion of 
firength and a¢tivity. 

itt This enchanting man has fo 
imperceptibly {tole upon my pen, 
that, with him as its fubject, it has 
drawn out a letter—My love to 
your father and my dear brotlhier, 
and my beft refpects to Charles, 
and tell him that a young foldier is 
coming to turn him out of his 
birth.” 

Elvira fhowed this letter to her 
father, and obferved, while he was 
reading it, various emotions prefent 
themfelves in his face; after he had 
done fle ventured to enquire the 


caufe of thm—*.Q my Elvira!: 
(fays he) itis joy on account of the, 
prefervation of this amiable youth;. 
young Dormer next to my daugh-, 
ter, andequally with Tollard, fhares. 
my affections—from him is ba-. 
nifhed all loofenefs of morals, and 
in him center very many amiable 
qualities: but perhaps your father’s 
friendfhip and gratitude towards 
him, may pafs over his foibles.’ 
Elvira interrupted him, exclaim-. 
ing, ‘ What gratitude is it my fa-: 
ther mentions?’ * Gratitude for the 
prefervation of my life—He bore 
a captain’s commiffion in the fame 
regiment which I commanded, and 
had next to myfelf the love and. 
efteem of the foldiers. There was 
in the fame regiment an officer,. 
whofe namewas Freeman, whowas 
fecond in command, and. whofe 
breaft was the receptacle of the. 
greateft treachery and difhonour:. 
This officer, ever fince I had been, 
promoted before. him, harboured 
in his breaft the greateft jealoufly 

ainft me, andthoughtif he could 
pofiibly get.rid of me, he.would. 
fucceed me in.command. | After 
having planned all the means ma 
Jevolence could invent, all to no 
purpofe, his horrid foul did not 
itop at the deteftable crime of ats 
tempting my life: he therefore fin- 
gled out three foldiers, and pro- 
mifed them great rewards if they 
would perpetrate this fhocking act; 
but they, too fond of their com- 
mander, fpurned at the thought, 
and threatened to inform me of the 
whole affair; he, however, by large 
bribes, obtain their filence. 

‘ Being alfo {topped here in his 
defign, and his anger heightened 
by continual difappointments, he 
behaved to me in the moft infolent 
manner, and fpread reports abroad, 
injurious to my reputation. . Una- 
ble to bear fuch behaviour, I de- 


ded fatisfaétion, and defired 
manded fat bred 
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him to meet me in 2 plain’ fome 
diftance from the. ¢ncampment, 
without feconds, and that he might 
chufe his own weapons—He fent 
me anfwer, that he would be there 
according to appointinent, and that 
he thought (although uncommon) 
{words would be the moft proper, 
as no report might be heard. Al- 
though he fent me this anfwer, his 
coward foul was ftruck with fear, 
to meet the man whom he had 
bafely injured, and thought now 
or never he muft free himfelf of 
fuch an enemy, toeftablifh his am- 
bitious views, and to keep himfelf 
from difhonour: he therefore, by 
much coft and pains, obtained at 
length three men of a different 
troop to way-lay mein theevening. 
Accordingly, in the evening when 
f was returning from a walk, I was 
furprifed to fee thefe men rife from 
an ambufh with drawn fwords—T 
defended myfelf to the utmoft of 
my abilities, but would have fallen 
a victim, had not the amiable Dor- 
mer accidentally direéted there his 
fteps, to refcue his wounded com- 
mander. ' As foon as he perceived 
me ftruggling with thefe affaffins, 
he darted like lightning uponthem, 
2nd one inftantly fell a facrifice to 
his unbounded fury: the remain- 
ing two fled, and the dying affaflin 
confeffed that he was hired by Free- 
man, and begged forgivenefs. 

* When I returned to the camp, 
T faw aftonifhment, guilt, and cow- 
ardice pictured on the wretched 
Freeman’s vifage. Dormer wifhed 
to publith the action to the camp, 
but I prevented him, and told him 
the point of honour between Free- 
man and me; and that he need not 
fear on my account, as T was pretty 
expert at the fword. Freeman be- 
ing now unable to extricate him- 
felf, muft either lofe altogether the 
character of a foldier, or meet me; 
fuffice it to fay that he did, and that 


Evening Walk, 


treachery received ‘its difinal’ x. 
ward from the arm of injured in- 
nocence, As foon as Freeman 
fell, Dormer ‘came from a place in 
which he was concealed, for the 
affectionate youth feared that the 
perfidious wretch might plan fome 
other plot, and wifhed to be near 
to lend the affiftance of his valorons 
arm—and we heard the dying Free. 
man confefs all his treachery. Not 
only in this, but in many other in 
ftances, has Dormer been the moft 
affectionate of friends. Happy is 
the time now approaching, when 
I fhall prefs to my bofom this my 
young and amiable friend: but O 
happier ftill | Elvira blufhing knew 
what he was about to fay,and flowly 
retired while the colonel exclaimed] 


if the charming Adeline prophecies 


right!’ 
Every day the inhabitants of Sa- 
rina looked for the arrival of Dor- 


mer, but he difappointed all thei 


expectations, ‘The colonel feared 


he had forgotten his old command. 


er, or that fomething extraordi- 


nary had happened. Elvira, in the 


company of Harmer, felt no way 
anxious for’ his arrival, and was 


blind tothe defcription of her friend’ 


and father: but Harmer dreaded 
his coming, not only on Elvira's 
account, but for reafons yet un- 
known. One evening when they 
were all fitting before the door, a 


young man on horfeback appeared: 


when he approached nearer, they 
difcerned by his drefs that he was 
an officer; as foon as he had come 
up he threw: himfelf from his horfe 
and enquired for Mr. Armenius; 


the colonel inftantly arofe, and they 
were immediately in each other’s 


arms. After this warm embrace 
Was over, Dormer was introduced 
to the other two; they all then re- 
tired into the houfe: the colonel 


fixed his eyes on his young friend, 
and addreffed hin in the warmlan- 
guage 
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guage which’ friendfhip dictates: 
he odferved a gloomy melancholy 
cloud his manly-features, and that 
his former: vivacity and f{prightli> 
néefswere flown; and by Miis Ades 
line’s etter this change mutt have 
commenced fince fhe wrote: it-+ 
‘Ah! (fays the colonel) have I no 
more am:intereft in your heart,that 
the prefence ofan old triend:who 
has fo long heen abfent from you, 
cannot command dejection from 
your features?’—* O! (replied Har- 
mer) never fhall my love and affec» 
tion for my Armenius ceaie; equals 
ly with a father he fhares my affec> 
tions: but pardon the forrow of an 
aching heart—Long ago, as foonas 
Lheard of wera) mee I fhould 
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have flew into your arms; but that 
an only and amiable fifter has fied 
from home,and gonewe know not 
where; I have been detained in 
making fearch for her, but all to 
no purpofe; and I muft foon_re- 
turn to renew them, for never fhall 
1 ceafe until I have found her.’—- 
The face of young Harmer during 
this relation -underwent feveral 
changes unperceived by the com- 
pany, and he. next day planned 
fome excufe for his return home, 
Dormer foon after geturned home, 
having promifed to: write to the 
colonel, and left behind two fym» 
pathifing breafts. ; 


~ [To be continued.) 





{From Moore’s Journal in France from Auguft to December, 1792+] 


HIS fociety originated in a 
{mall number of deputies from 
Brittany, who occafionally met.at 
Verfailles in the year 1789. Many 
deputies from other provinces, the 
moft zealous for liberty, foon join- 
ed them; and even fome of the 
fame difpofition who were not de- 
puties, were admitted into the fo- 
ciety, which then had the name of 
Comité Breton. 
' In this fociety it was firft pro- 
pofed to conftitute the majority of 
the Ettates General into a Nation- 
al Affembly. . . 
When the National Affembly 
‘was transferred to Paris, this foci+ 
ety held its meetings in the con- 
vent of Jacobins in the Rue St 
Honoré, and afflumed the name of 
Societé de la Revolution, and af+ 
terwards. that of Amis de la Con+ 
ftitution; but. they are generally 
called fimply Jacobins. A great 
number of the moft diftinguifhed 
for talents of the Affembly, as well 
as of the citizens of Paris, were gra- 
dually elected members; and the 


number, I am told, has beenabove 
1400. 

The avowed bufinefs of this fos 
ciety isto deliberate and debate on 
fubjects of government,and watch 
over the general interefts of iiberty: 

Societies of the fame name and 
nature are eftablifhed all over 
:-France, which hold a regular cor- 
refpondence with the parent focis 
ety at Paris—and, by mutually 
communicating information. and 
advice, act with wonderful efficacy 
on important occafions. 

M. Alexander Lameth and M. 
‘Duport, as I have been informed, 
were the firft who propofed the 
project of eftablithing iocieties of 
the fame kind with the Jacobins of 
Paris all over France, and having. a 
regular correfpondence with thein, 

This conftant intercourfe ac- 
counts for the immediate and unis 
verfal approbation which has been 
given through all the departments 
to certain meafures of the Affe. 
bly; which mutt have appeared 
verv extraordinary to foreigners, 
rn unacquainted 
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of fentiment. I underftand there 
are at leaft ten thoufand focieties of 
this kind in France. 

Mott queftions of great impor- 
tance are difcuffed in the Jacobin 
fociety of Paris, before they are in- 
troduced into the National Aflem- 
bly; and the fuccefs they are likely 
to have in the fecond, may be ge- 
nerally known by that which they 
have had in the firft. 

The hall in which the Jacobins 
meet, is fitted-upnearly inthe fame 
ftyle with that of the National Af- 
fembly. The tribune, or pulpit 
from which the members fpeak, is 
oppofite to that in which the pre- 
fident is feated: there is a table for 
the fecretaries and galleries for_a 
large audience of both fexes, in the 
one as in the other. Men are ap- 
a who walk through the 

all to command, or rather folicit, 
when the debate becomes turbulent 
at the club of Jacobins, in the fame 
manner as the huifliers do at the 
National Aflembly, and ufually 
with as little effect; the bell of the 
prefident, and voices of the huif- 
fiers, are equally difregarded in 
ftormy debates at both Affemblies: 
it is doubtful if A.olus himfelf, who 


Luétantes ventos tempeftatefque fonoras 
Imperio premit, 
could at once filence certain tur- 
bulent members, when 


Iili indignantes magno cum murmure— 
Circum clauftra fremunt. 


I have been told that fome of 
the moft diftinguifhed members in 
— of talent and character, have 

ately withdrawn from this fociety, 
and that it is not now on fuch a 
refpectable footing as it has been: 
Roberfpierre, who was a member 


* The Jacobin faétion has produced al] 


loudly accufe. Organized like an empire, 


Origin of the Facobin Society, 


with this conftant rapid circulation 


of the Conftituent Aflembly 

of courfe cannot be of the 1 
has great fway in the club of Ile 
cobins, by which means his infly. 
ence in the Affembly, and in the 
common council of Paris, is very 
confiderable. 

M. la Fayette, in his famous let 
ter of the 16th of June, from the 
camp of Maubeuge, {peaking of 
this fociety, fays, “ La faction Ja- 
cobine a caufé tous les defordres; 
c’eft elle que j’en accufe hautement, 
Organifée comme un empire 4 part, 
et aveuglément dirigée par quelques 
chefs ambitieux, cette fete forme 
une Corporation diftinéteau milieu 
du peuple Frangois, dont elle ufur- 
pe les: pouvoirs, en fubjugant fes 
repréfentans et fes mandataires,”* 

This letter to the National Af- 
fembly, and his leaving his army 
and appearing in the Affembly on 
the 2th of June, turned the tide of 
popularity entirely againft him; 
and there is at prefent a rumour 
that General la Fayette is going to 
march his army againft Paris. 

There was not, properly {peak- 
ing, a debate at the Jacobins to- 
day, but rather a feries of violent 
fpeeches againft him. I underftand 
indeed, that of late the {peakers are 
generally of one opinion; for Ro- 
berfpierre’s partifans raife fuch a 
noife when any one attempts to 
utter fentiments oppofite to what 
he is known to maintain, that the 
voice of the fpeaker is drowned, 
and he is obliged to yield the tr 
bune to another orator whofe doc- 
trine is more palatable. 

The moft univerfally agreeable 
motion that was made while I was 
prefent was, that a price: fhould be 
fet on the head of M. la Fayette, 
andthat chaque citoyen pat corr fuss 

which 


the diforders; it is ‘that fociety which I 


and blindly governed by fome ambitious 


an beets fociety forms a diftin® corpotation in’ the middle of the French nation, 
whofe power it ulurps, and whofe reprefentatives it fubdues. 
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which is as much as to fay, that 
any body that pleafedto murder him 
thould be rewarded for fo doing. 
A little before the Affembly 
broke up, one of the Marfeillois, 
who feemed not to be an officer, 
mounted the tribune: he faid there 
was @ report that the commiilion- 
esfrom the Aflembly to La Fay- 
ttte’s army were arrefted at Sedan; 
if fo, that he and others of his 
countr?men intended to afk per- 
miflion of the National Atlembly 
to march to Sedan, and return 
with the heads of thofe villains who 
had prefumed to arreft their coni- 
miflioners.—-“" Nous fommes,” 
continued he, ** des pauvres gens 
qui couchent fur la pailla; mais 
quand il's’agit du bonheur de la 
patrie, nous nous montrerons des 
hommes du dix d’ Aott.”’* 


6ot 


There were abundance: of tvo« 
men in the galleries; but as:there 
Were none in the body of the hall, 
where the members are feated, I 
was furprifed to fee one enter and 
take her featamong them: fhe was 
dreffed in a kind of Englith riding 
habit, but her jacket was the unis 
form of the national guards. On 
enquiry, I was informed, that the 
name of the atnazon is Mademoi« 
felle Theroigne: fhe diftinguifhed 
herfelf in the a¢tion of the roth, 
by rallying thote who fled, and at« 
ticking a fecond time at the head 
of the Marfeillois. 

She feems about one of two and 
thirty, is fomewhat above the mid- 
dle fize of women, and has a fmart 
martial air, which in aman would 
not be difagreeable. 


* We are but poor fellows who lie upon f'raw; but when our country is in danger, 
we will difplay the fame fpirit we did on the roth of Augult. 


— 











ACCOUNT OF THE TRIAL OF M. CAZOTTE. 
[From the fame. ] 


MONG the {mall number of 
[\. prifoners who were faved 
from the fwords of the affaffins on 
the bloody fecond of September, 
was M. Cazotte, a man of feventy- 
four years of age, formerly com- 
miffioner general of the marine, 
but who had for feveral years lived 
in retirement at his villa near E- 
pernay. 

This old gentleman had been ar- 
tefted at his houfe in the country, 
and brought to the prifon of the 

bbaye, in confequence of letters 
written by him and found among 
the papers of a M. Pouteau, fecre- 
tary to M. de la Porte; from which 
appeared, that he was in corref- 
pendence with the emigrants; that 
he advifed the King to efcape from 
Paris, and had tranfimitted a plan 
for'that purpofe; that he had alfo 

Vor. IV. No. 10. 


advifed the diffolution of the Na- 
fional Affembly: for thefe, and 
other parts of his conduct to the 
feme tendency, he was detained in 
the Abbaye in expectation of a 
legal trial. 

But, on the fecond of Septem- 
ber, when determined murderers 
made a mockery of the forms of 
law, and chofen affaffins feized the 
fword of juftice; when the prifon- 
er was furrounded at his trial by 
pikes fmoking from recent flaugh- 
ter, and -within hearing of the 
{creams of thofe who had been juft 
dragged from the bar where he 
ftood; on that dreadful day, M. 
Cazotte was brought before: the 
horrid tribunal within the prifon. 
Several prifoners had already been 
carried there—none had furvived 


their fhort examination above two 
Dp minutes ! 
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minutes!—~-A fign from the. pre- 
teaded judge, oran equivocal word, 
was the fataltentence, andthe blow 
of death followed as the prifoner 
was led from the bar. 

When MM. Cazotte. appeared— 
the liit of names was examined by 


thefe inquifitors, no mark of favour 


was feen at his—the fignal of death 
was given, and he was led out to 
flaughter!——But, before he receiv- 
ed the ftroke of death, his daugh- 
ter, a beautiful young lady of fe- 
venteen, {prung upon her father’s 
neck, exclaiming in a tran{port of 
terror and filial affection, Mercy! 
mercy! O.mercy!—my_ father! 
my father! 

The grey hairs of the old man, 
the affecting appearance and ex- 
clamations of the young lady, ar- 
refted the armsof the affaffins, and 
melted the hearts of the people!— 
Phe cries of Grace, grace! and 
Vive la Nation! were heard. The 
old gentleman and. his daughter 
were conducted in fafety to the 
houfe of a friend, amidit the ap- 
plaufe of the multitude! 

This admirable young woman 
had. never. feparated from, her fa~ 
ther, overcoming her horror for a 
prifon: crowded with men; fur; 
mounting her terror, her delicacy, 
and every confideration which 
could render. the fituation repug- 
nant to her: mind: filial love, and 
a ftrong fenfe of duty, enabled: her 
to attend him during his confine- 
ment in the Abbaye, and to admi- 
nifter every comfort and, confo- 
Jation in her power. 

1 with, from my foul, that the 
ftory had enced here. 

This unfortunate old man was 
again arrefted, again imprifoned, 
and, in virtue. of a decree of the 

i ith of September, brought before 
the tribunal which had been ap- 
pointed on the 17th of Avouft for 
the trial of confpirators, aaa whote 


Acccumt of the Trial of M. Cazotte. 


functions had been interrupted by 
the maffacres. 

_» The firit defence he offered was 
in the form of a proteft againft a 
fecond trial, as he had been already 
tried by judges conftituted by the 
Peuple Souverain to examine the 
guilt or innocence of the prifoners; 
that he had been acquitted, and fet 
at liberty by the voice of the peo- 
ple, and could not be made to un- 
dergo a new trial, without infulting 
the fovereignty of the people,which 
they all protefled to acknowledge, 

This plea was difregarded, the 
trial went on, the accufation was 
thought to be proved, and M. Ca- 
zotte was. condemned to lofe his 
head. 

Without confidering the merits 
of the original accufation, or of 
the prote{t which the prifoner, by 
the advice of counfel, no doubt, 
had .éntered, did not compafiion 
and humanity plead Jikeangels trum: 
pet-tongued againft his condemna- 
tion? , 

Let it be fuppofed that he de- 
ferved the pains of death—Good 
God! had he not already fuffered 
them.a thoufand times over? Had 
he not drank, to the very dregs, 
the bittereft cup of mortality that 
could be prefented to the lips of 
man? In what do the pains of 
death confift? not furely in the ac- 
tual ftroke which puts an end tore- 
flection and feeling, but, in what 
this moft unfortunate man had al- 
ready endured—in the agor.ies and 
terrors which the view of an im- 
mediate, violent, and cruel death 
produces in the mind, | 

What unfeeling hearts muft they 
have, who, unmoved by thofe con- 
fideration, and the tears of his vit- 
tuous daughter, could fentence him 


to undergo a fecond time the pains _ 


of death! 
The old. gentleman, however, 
heard the fentence with a ferene 
countenance; 
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rountenance, took a tender leave 
ofhis inimitable daughter, and went 
tothe place of execution with un- 
fhaken courage!—He made his grey 
locks be cut from his head, folded 
theth.carefully, and defired that 
they might be delivered to her—a 


recollection of her forrow-aloné 
could difturb him! it is faid that he 
gave this meflage with a faultering 
voice—Then, turning to the exes 
cutioner, he affirmed an undawnt: 
ed air, and bade him do his duty. 


ry ee 








On te CRIMINAL, LAWS, aud the Pradtice of PRIVATEERING, 
ina Letter te Benjamin Vatcuan, E/y. om 
[From the Works of the’ late Doctor Benjamin Franxrine] 


( My dear Friend, 
MONG the pamphlets you 
lately fent me, was one, en- 
titled, Thoughts on Executive Fufice. 
In return for that, I fetid ‘you a 
French one on the fame firbject, 
Obfervations concernant I’ Exécution de 
PArticle 11. de la Déclaration fur le 
¥ol. They are bothaddreffed tothe 
judges, but written, as you will 
fee, ina very different fpirit. The 
Englifh author is for hanging aif 
thieves. ‘The Frenchman is for 
proportioning punifhments to of- 
fences. 

If we really believe, 2s we pro- 
fefs to believe, that the law of Mo- 
fes was the law of God, the dic- 
tate of divine wifdom, infinitely 
fuperior to human; on what prin- 
ciples do we ordain death as the 
punifhment of an offence, which, 
according to that law, was only to 
be punithed by a reftitution of 
fourfold’? Fo put 2 man to death 
for an offence which does not de- 
ferve death, is it not 4 murder? 
And, as the French writer fays, 
Doit-on punir un délit contre la fociete 
‘per un crime contre la nature ? 

Superfluous property is thecrea- 
ture of fociety, Simple and mild 
laws wete fufficient to guard the 
Property that was merely necefla- 
tv. The favage’s bow, his hatchet, 
and his coat of fkins, were futhici- 


ently fecured, without law, by the 


fear of perfonal refentment and re- 
taliation. When, by virtue of the 


March 14th, 1785. 
firft laws, part of the fociety act 
cumulated wealthand grew power- 
ful, they enacted others more’ fe- 
vere, and would proteét their pto- 
perty at the expence of humanity. 
This was abufing thet? power, and 
commencing a tyranny. Ifa fa- 
vage, before he entered into focie+ 
ty, had been told—* Your neigh- 
bour, by this means, may become 
owner of an hundred deer; But 
if your brother, or your fon, or 
yourfelf, having no deer of your 
own, and being hungry, fhould 
kill one, an infamous death muft 
be the confequence:” he would 
probably have preferred his liberty, 
and his common right of killing 
dny deer, to all the advantages of 
fociety that might be propofed to 
him. 
That it is better 2 hundred guif- 
ty perfons fliould efcape, than that 
one innocent perfon fhould fuffer, 
is a maxim that has been long and 

enerally approved; never, that I 
F now of, controverted, Even the 
fangninary author of the Thoughts 
agrees to it, vig 2 well, “ that 
the very thought of ijured inno- 
cence, and much more that of /u/- 
fering innocence, muft awaken al] 
our tendereft and moft compaf- 
fionate feelings, and at the fame 
time raife our higheft indignation 
ceaint the inftruments of it. But,”’ 
he adds, “there is no danger of 
cither. from a ftriét adherence’ to 
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the laws.’’"——Really! Is it then im- 
poffible to make an unjuft law? 
and if the law itfelf beunjuft, may 
it not be the very * inftrument” 
which ought ** to raifethe author's 
and every body’s higheft indigna- 
tion” I fee, in the laft newfpa- 
pers from London, that a woman 
is Capitally convicted at the Old 
Bailey, for privately ftealing out of 
a fhop fome gauze, value fourteen 
fhillings andthree-pence: Is there 
any proportion between the inju- 
ry done by a theft, value fourteen 
fhillings and three-pence, and the 
punifhment of a human creature, 
by death, ona gibbet? Might not 
that woman, by her labour, have 
made the reparation ordained by 
God, in paying fourfold? Is not 
all punifhment infli@ed beyond 
the merit of the offence, fo much 
unifhmentof innocence? In this 
fight, how vaft is the annual quan- 
tity, of not only izjured but /uffer- 
ing innocence, in almoft all the 
civilized ftates of Europe! 
But it feemsto have been thought 
that this kind of innocence may 
be punifhed by way of preventing 
crimes. I have read, indeed, of a 
crucl Turk in Barbary, who, when- 
ever he bought a new Chriftian 
flave, ordered him immediately to 
be hung up by the legs, and to re- 
ceive a hundred blows of a cudgel 
on the foles of his feet, that the fe- 
vere fenfe of the punifhment, and 
fear of incurring it thereafter,might 
prevent the faults that fhould me- 
rit it. Our author himfelf would 
hardly approve entirely. of the 
Turk’s condué in the government 
of flaves; and yet he appears tore- 
commend fomething like it for the 
government of Englith fubjeéts, 
when Aeapplauds the reply of judge 
Burnet to the conviét horfe-fteal- 
er; who being afked what he had 
to fay why judgment of death 
fhould not pafs againft him, and 
an{wering, thatit was hard to hang 
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a man for only ftealing-a hotfe, wag 
told by -the judge, * Man, thou 
art not to be hanged only for fteal- 
ing a horfe, but that horfes may 
not be. ftolen.” The man’s an- 
{wer, if candidly examined, will, 
I imagine, appear reafonable, as 
being founded on_the eternal prin. 
ciple of, juftice. and equity, that 
punifhments fhould be proportion- 
ed to offentes; and the judye’s re- 
ply brutal and unreafonable, tho’ 
the writer * withes all judges to 
carry it:with them whenever they 
go the circuit, and to bear it in 
their minds, as containing a wile 
reafon for all the penal ftatutes 
which they are called upon to put 
in execution. Itatonce illuftrates,”’ 
fays he, “the true grounds and 
reafons of all capital punifhments 
whatfoever, namely, that every 
man’s property, as well as his life, 
may be held facred and inviolate.” 
Is.there then no difference in va; 
lue between property and life? If 
I think it right that the crime of 
murder fhouid be punifiied with 
death, not only as an equal punifh, 
ment of the crime, but to prevent 
other murders, does it follow that 
I muft approve of inflicting the 
fame punifhment for a little inva- 
fion on my property by theft? If 
Iam not myfelf fo barbarous, fo 
bloody-minded, and revengeful, as 
to kill a fellow-creature for fteal- 
ing from me fourteen fhillings and 
three-pence, how can I approve of 
a law that does it? Montefquieu, 
who was himfelf a judge, endea- 
vours to imprefs other maxims. 
He muft have known what hv- 
mane judges feel on fuch occafions, 
and what the effeéts of thofe feel- 
ings; and, fo far from thinking that 
fevere and exceflive punifhments 
prevent crimes, he afferts, as quote 
by our French writer, that 
“© Larrocite des loix en empiche 
Vexdcution. 
és Lor {que 
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© Lorfquela peine ff fans mefure, 
on off Jouvent obligé de lui préférer 
Pimpunité. 

“ La caufe de tous les relachemens 
vient de Pimpunité des crimes, et nom 
de la modévation des peines.” 

It is faid by thofe who know 
Europe generally, that there are 
more thefts committed and punifh- 
ed annually in England, than in 
allthe other nations put together, 
If this be fo, there muft be a caufe 
or caufesfor fuch depravity in our 
common people. May not one be 
the deficiency of juftice and mo- 
rality in our national government, 
manifefted in our oppreffive con; 
dué&t to fubjects, and unjuft wars 
onour neighbours? View the long 
perfifted in, unjuft, monopolizing 
treatment of Ireland, at length ac- 
knowledged! View, the plunder- 
ing government exercifed by our 
merchants in the Indies; the con- 
fifcating war made upon the Ame- 

Tican colonies; and, to fay nothing 
of thofe upon France and Spain; 
view the late’ war upon Holland, 
which was feen by impartial Eu- 
rope in no other light than that of 
awar of rapine and pillage; the 
hopesof an immenfe and eafy prey 
being its only apparent, and pro- 
bably its true and real motive and 
encouragement. Juftice isas ftrict- 
ly due between neighbour nations, 
a3 between neighbour citizens. 
Ahighwayman is as much a.rob- 
ber when he plunders in a gang, 
as when fingle; and a nation that 
makesan unjuft war is only a great 
gang. After employing your peo- 
ple in robbing the Dutch, it 1s 
ftrange that, being put out of that 
employ by peace, they ftill con- 
tinue robbing, and rob one ano- 
ther? Piraterie, as the French call 
It, Or privateering, is the univerfal 
bent of the LEnglifl nation, at 
homeand abroad, wherever fettled. 
No lefs than feven hundred priva- 


605 
teers were, it is faidy.commiffion- 
ed in the laft war! Thefe were 
fitted out by merchants,’ to prey 
upon other merchants, who had 
never done them any injury. Is 
there probably any one. of thofe 
privateering merchants of London, 
who were fo ready to rob the mer- 
chants of Amfterdam, that would 
not as readily plunder another 
London merchant of the next ftreet, 
if he could do it with the fame im- 
punity! The avidity, the alient 
appetens is the fame: it is the fear 
alone of the gallows that: makes the 
difference. How them cana, na~ 
tion, which, among the honefteft 
of its people, has fo many thieves 
by. inclination, and. whofe governs 
ment encouraged and commiflion- 
ednolefs thanfeven hundred gangs 
of robbers; how.can fuch a nation 
have the face to condemn the 
crime in individuals, and hang up 
twenty of them in a morning! Jt 
naturally puts one in mind -ofa 
Newgate anecdote. One of the 
prifoners complained, that in the 
night fomebody had , taken. his 
buckles out of his foes. “* What 
the devil!” fays another, “ have 
we then shevesamongft us? It muft 
not be fuffered. Lets fearch oug 
the rogue, and pump hintodeath.’? 
There is, however, one late in- 
{tance of an Englifh merchant who 
will not profit by fuch ill-gotter 
gain. He was, it feems, part- 
owner of a fhip, which the other 
owners thought fit to employ as a 
letter of marque, and which took 
a number of French prizes. . The 
booty being fhared, he has now an 
agent here enquiring, by an ad- 
vertifement in the Gazette, for 
thofe who fuffered the lofs, in or- 
der to make them, as far as in him 
lies, reftitution. This confcien- 
tious man is a Quaker. The Scotch . 
Pretbyterians were formerly as ten- 
der: for there is ftill extant an or- 
dinance 
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dinance of the town-council of 
Edinburgh, made foon after’ the 
Reformation, “ forbidding the pur- 
chafe of prize goods, undér ‘pain 
of lofing the freedom of the burgh 
for ever, with other punifhment at 
the wiltofthemagitrate; the prac- 
fice‘of making prizes being con- 
trary to good confcience, and the 
rule of treating Chriftian brethren 
as we would wifh to be treatéd: 
and fuch ds ‘are mot to be fold 
by any godly-men within this burgh.” 
The race of thefe godly men in 
Scotland is probably extinét, or 
their principles abandoned, fince, 
as far as that nation had a hand in 
promoting the war againft the co- 
lonies, prizes and confifcations are 
believed to have been a confider: 
zble mottve. 

It has been for fome time 2 ge- 
nerally received’ opinion, that a 
military mat is’not to enquire 
whether a war be juft or unjuft; 
he is to execute his orders. — All 
princes whoare difpofed to become 
tyrants, muft probably approve of 
this opinion, and be willing to efta- 
blith it; but is it not a dangerous 
one? fince, on that principle, if 
the tyrant commands his army to 
éttack and deftroy, not only an 
unoffending neighbour nation, but 
even his own fubiedts, the armty js 
bound to obey. A negro flave, in 
ourcolonies, being commanded by 
his mafter to rob or murder 2 
neighbour, or do any other immo- 
ral aét, may refufe; and the ma: 
giftrate will protect him in his re- 
fufal. The flavery then of a fol- 
dier is worfe than that of a negro! 
A confcientious officer, if not re- 
{trained by the apprehenfion of its 
being imputed to another caufe, 
may indeed refign, rather than be 
employed in an unjuft war; but 
the private men are flaves for life; 


* This offer having been acc epted by 
commerce was concluded § 1 
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and they are perhaps incapable of 


judging for themfelves: We can 
only lament their fate, and fijll 
more that of a failor, who is often 
draceed by force from: his honeft 
occupation, and compelled to im. 
brue his handsin perhaps innocent 
blood. But methinks it well be. 
hoves merchants, (men more en: 
lightened by their education, and 
perfeétly free from any fitch force 
or obligation) to confider well of 
the peftice of a war, before they 
voluntarily engage a gang of rufh- 
ans toattack their fellow merchanté 
of 2 neighbouring nation, to phun: 
der them of their property, and 
perhaps ruin them and their fami. 
lies, if they yield it; or to wound; 
maim, and murder them, if they 
endeavour to defend it. Yet thete 
things are déné by Chriftian mer- 
chants, whether a war be juft ot 
unjuft; and it can hardly be juff 
on both fides. ‘They are done by 


- Englifh and American merchants, 


who, neverthelefs, complain of pri- 
vate theft, and hang by dozens the 
thieves they have taught by theif 
own example. 

It is high time, for the fake of 
humanity, that a ftop were put to 
this enormity. ‘The United States 
of America, though better fituated 
than any European nation to meke 
profit by privateering (moft of the 
trade of Europe, with the Weft- 
Indies, pafling before their doors,) 
are, as far as in them lies, endea- 
vouring to abolifh the practice, by 
offering, in all their treaties with 
other powers, an article, engaging 
folemnly, that, in cafe of future 
war, no privateer fhall be com- 
miffioned on either fide; and that 
unarmed merchant-fhips, on both 
fides, fhall purfuetheir voyages UR 
molefted.* This will bea happy 


improvement of the law of —_— 


the late king of Pruffia, a treaty of amity an¢ 


vetween that Monarch and the United S:ates, contaiming 
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The humane ‘and the juft cannot = With unchangeable e¢fteem and. ’ 


but with general fuccefs to the pro-. affection, I am, 
pofition. My dear friend; ever your’s. 


the following humane, philanthropic article ; {n the formation of which, Dr. Franklin, 
as oneof the American Plenipotentiariesy was principally concerned, Viz. ° 

Aat. XXII. Tiwarthould avife between the two contracting parties, the mer 
chants of eithercountry, then retiding ia the ether, thail be allowed to remain nine 
mgnths to collect their debts and fettie their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off 
aii their effects without moleftation or hindrance; and a/l women and children, feho- 
lars oftevery faculty, cultivators of theearth, artifans, manufa@turers, and fithermen, 
unarmed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general all others 
whole occupations are for the common fubfiftence and benefit of mankind, shail be al- 
lowed to continue their refpeclive emp!oyments, and hall not be molefted in, their per« 
fons, nor fhall their houfes or goods be burnt, orotherwife deftroyed, nor their fields 
wafted by the armed force of the enemy into whofe power, by the events of war, they 
may happen to fall; burif any thing is mecedlary to be taken from them for the ufe of 
fuch armed force, the fame thal! be paid for at a reafonable price. And all merchant 
and trading veilels employed in exchanging the products of different places, and thereby 
rendering the neceffaries, conveniencies, and comforts of humanlife more eafy to be 
obtained, and move general, fhall be allowed to pafs free and unmolefled; and neither 
of the contracting powers fhall grant oriffue any commiffion to any private armed vef- 
fels, empowering them to take or deftroy fuch trading vefiels, or interrupt fuch come 
MEIC. 
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Remarks on the Death of Louts XVI. with a Sketch of his Charaéer. 


[From the ** Caum Opserver,” acolle&ion of Papers, faid to be written by che 
Marquis of Laussowie] 

¥ prefent correfpondence is as their owr. Thus, of all his 

now at its clofe, in confe- friends, thofe of liberty appear the 

quence of my having difcuffed all. trueft; fince from having carnett- 








and more than the objects for 
whichI became pledgedat its com- 
Mencement, except what refpects 
the death of the King of France. 
As this topic is of confiderable hif- 
toric magnitude, and the impref- 
fion from it operates to prolong 
Qur impolitic war, I fhall begin my 
prefent letter with a few reflections 
a the character and fate of this 
unhappy price, and then proceed 
to other matter. 
_ And here I muft obferve, that 
if Louis X VE. while he lived, was 
wholly negleéted by many, who 
think that hecatombsare neceflary 
to expiate his death; it is becaufe 
the King is infinitely more lament- 
ed by thefe perfons than the man; 
me of them having even wifhed 
for his death, that it might increafe 
the public enmity againft Ais op- 
ponents, who are confidered alfo 


ly laboured to avert his fate, they 
may be fuppofed the moft fincere- 
ly to regret it. 

The attachment of well inform- 
ed and virtuous men to Louis 
XVI. commenced almoft with his 
reign. After the example of his 
father, the Dauphin, he was early 
faid to refpect general liberty; and 
if his regard for religious liberty did 
not fully difcover itfelf till the re- 
volution and till his death, it was 
becaufe it was checked by his cler- 
gy, and by the bigotry of too ma- 
ny of his nation. His fuccefiive 
adoption of St. Germain, Turgot, 
and Necker, as minifters, on ac- 
count of their public characters, 
may be confidered asa folid pledge 
for the fincerity of his own; for it 
will not be. contended, that he 
learned any virtues from his court; 
a {chool in which virtues, are fel. 
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dom to be found, particularly thofe 
of economy and retrenchment. It 
was. indeed his peculiar fate to pol- 
{efs merits which led him to yield 
to the faults of thofe who ftood 
near his perfon, and that while he 
was defpifed for the want of in- 
triguing talents, he was ruined by 
thofe whohad them ; it being clear, 
that if he had uniformly purfued 
his own plain fentimentsand fenfe, 
he would have remained fafe upon 
his throne, an object of adoration. 
His facrifices to his people, as long 
as they were {pontaneous, clearly 
fhewed hisdefire of being united to 
them, by aéts tending to their mu- 
tual happinefs; even at a period, 
when princes in France were held 
as the proprietors of their fubjects, 
and when merely not to injure them 
was confidered as meritorious. 
When facrifices afterwards came 
to be demanded from him, no one 
could more readily acquiefce in 
them; not becaufe he had no will, 
but becaufe he had an honeft one. 
Indeed, conceffion feldom {éemed 
to coft any thing to himfelf per- 
fonally, except on account of thofe 
ubout him, for when thefe were 
fatisfied, all his difficulties feemed 
to vanifh. 

Selfifh fentiments had as tittle 
fhare in his foreign, as in his do- 
meftic politics; for though he em- 
ployed feveral minifters of the old 
fchool, yet ambition never was 
found the feature of his reign. If 
he fought, by the American war, 
and by other meafures, to reduce 
the naval power of England, vet the 
peace of 1782-3 fhewed, that he 
aimedat retaining no conquetts for 
himfelf.. In fhort, while his was 
the firft court, fince the time of 
Henry IV. of France. fromwhich 
a public wifh for univerfal peace 
has been heard; fo there was no 
public meafure which any other 
court could propofe for the ad- 
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vancement of mankind, in which 
he was not forward to concur. 
Thou gh the mode of thinking of 
Louis X VI.was thus a powerful fe- 
cond to good minifters, and a pow- 
erful check to bad ones; yet at 
{ome moments he wanted the firm- 
nefs neceffary to refift feducing 
importunity, particularly froma 
Certain quarter; and his condué 
accordingly, became mixed, in 
proportion as his own feelings or 
thofe of others bore the afcendant 
in it. This very circumftance how- 
ever, intheend, furnifheda pecu- 
liarly ftrong motive for proteAing 
his life; becaufe it prevented his 
becoming tao papules with the na- 
tion on one fide, as well as leflen- 
ed the confidence of the ariftocra- 
cy and of foreign powers in him 
ontheother. He wastheleaftdan- 
gerous therefore ofall the claimants. 
for reftoring the throne, efpecially 
while confined at Paris; at the 
fame time, that his life obftructed 
the pretenfions of others of his fa- 
mily, whofe characters were more 
decifive, and who were out of the 
power of the convention. Befides, 
if the revolution in cafe of his ex- 
ecution, was fo certainly capable 
(as was pretended,) of maintaining 


itfelf againft the refentment of the 


whole of Europe, and againft the 
feelings of thofe ofthe French, who 
would confider him as an innocent 
victim, and even as the object of 
facrilege; the revolution was C2 
pable, in cafe he had been fpared, 
of the {till eafier tafk, of refifting 
a part of Europe without, anda 
lefs irritated ternper of the enemies 
to the revolution within.—Yet 
this amiable prince, whole virtues 
paved the way to the revolution, 
and formed at firft its faireft hope, 
fell, without any immediate public ms 
tive whatever, a martyr, (aS fam 
willing to allow, in a metaphoric 


fenfe) to the madnefs or to. the au- 
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fierity of fome, and to the cow- 
ardice or the ineffable villany of 
others. 

But feeling as I do deeply, the 
truth of thefe fentiments, itill I 
cannot be blind to feveral facts, 
which go to mitigate them. Firft, 

inft the fatal fentence in quef- 
tion, nearly one half of the con- 
vention was oppofed; and there- 
foré that entire body is by no means 
blameable. Next, ftill lefs did the 
people partake in this meafure of 
violence, for the king’s enemies 
were afraid of appealing to that 
people. Thirdly, if the trial failed 
in its obvious forms, yet it muft 
beallowed, as in the cafe of Englith 
jurymen, that ferfonal knowledge 
was deemed a fupplementary cir- 
camftance, which enabled the con- 
vention to pronounce init. Laftly, 
although the king fincerely accept- 
ed the conftitutuion, yet fince he 
appears to have afterwards more 
than negatively oppofed it, it was 
unfair to hold the fingle provifion 
for his inviolability as valid, when 
the fpirit of all the reft of it was 
invaded; for this would be to have 
put him in a fituation to profit by 
his own wrong. 

Whether violence to royal per- 
fonages is permiffible, is ufelefs for 
Me to inquire, when my fole object 
8 to prove, that the French have 
hot exceeded others, in the very 
ats for which it is moft affected 
torevile them.—To fay nothing of 
Ruffia and other countries, or even 
of ourown in more ancient periods ; 
it was in England that Henry the 
Eighth repeatedly beheaded or re- 
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6og 
peatedly repudiated. one Queen, 
that he might marry another; it 
was in England, that Elizabeth 
put to death Mary, the Queen of 
the neighbouring country of Scot- 
land, becaufe the was jealous of 
her merits; it was here likewife, 
that Charles the Firft expired upon 
a {caffold; and that James the Se- 
cond alfo, had his vacant throne 
GjJumed and maintained againft him 
by his own daughter and nephew ; all 
which tranfactions were included 
in the fhort {pace of two centuries. 
And when a motion was made a 
few years fince in the Houfe of 
Commons, to expunge the mar- 
tyrdom of Charles from its calen- 
dar, (where it has fince been ca- 
nonized anew,) the reafon which 
weighed for retaining it was, that 
it ferved as a proper memento both 
to prince and to people. Befides, 
nations like individuals often com- 
mit violent aéts, of which their re- 
pentance is fincere; though were 
it otherwife, the principles of na~ 
tural law allow no interference on 
the part of foreigners to be offered 
againft the inclinations of a peo-~ 
ple.—Whatever refpect therefore 
kings may deferve for the fake of 
their people, yet fince in other views 
they are but mere individuals, it is 
not upon pretences of this fort, that 
we are to convert Louis XVI. into 
a firebrand, and make him “ like 
another Helen, ferve to fire ano- 
ther Troy;” efpecially as he can- 
not be revived as to his own per- 
fon, his death has clearly aided the 


caufe of royalty. 
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Analyfis of Ruffia, Aufria and Prufia, \ 
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A brief Analyfis of the Powers of the Triumvirate, Ruffia, Aufria and Pruf: 
fa; which, according to the ideas of the Marquis of Lanspown, if the 
prefent combination againf#t France Jucceeds, will fallow up the other go 


vernments of Europe. 


[From the fame. ] 


USSIA is an empire as fingu- 

lar in-its-prefent ftate, as it 

was in its commencement.—She 
exhibitsthe picture of North-Ame- 
rica in Lurope, or of an old coun- 
try anda new country combined 
into one; having a population 
which (owing to'eafy means of fub- 
fiftence, which render marriages 
early and frequent,) augments one- 
Jfth in every twenty years, in de- 
fiance of public and private defpo- 
tifm, She difplays-a partial luxury 
in the mid& of wildernefles; fhe 
has a civilized cabinet at the head 
of a femi-barbarous nation; her 
people are obftinate, yet docile; 
and her peafants, though awed by 
their mafters, yet are brave when 
foldiers—With thirty millions of 
people whichare thus rapidly and pro- 
gre(evely increafing, Ruffia is placed 
invulnerable, in the north-eaftern 
corner of Europe. Her territories 
are bounded by defarts, by woods, 
and by inhofpitable climates; fhe 
derives ftrength from the very bar- 
rennefs and diffufion of her em- 
pire; and the is fituated out of the 
reach of all maritime approaches, 
though herfelf poffefling a confi- 
derable navy for ofenfive purpofes. 
She has alfo myriads of difciplined 
forces, and a peculiar fireneth in 
light, troops for keeping in awe 
large tracts of country; and almoft 
all her forces combat with the ad- 
vantage of different religious pre- 
judices, which leffen the terrors of 
death; and they are alfo peculiar- 
ly hardy and capable of fatigue. 
{ft her empire is vaft in its extent, 
her troops, her failors, and her 
{tores, move through it with incre- 
dible celerity, owing to water com- 


munications, and tothe abundance 
of horfes belonging to her peafant. 
ry, which admit of conveyances by 
po, (either in waggons, or elfe in 
fledges upon the fnow,) both fw 
her forces and for warlike ftores.—At 
the end of her laft war but one, the 
remitted taxes; and at the end of 
the war juft concluded, fhe has not 
‘augmented them.—She lofes fub. 
jects in war, but replaces them by 
thofe whom fhe vanquithes, or by 
the excefsof the number born from 
her own people over thofe which 
die; fhe increafes, therefore, both 
in war and in peace; and it is this 
internal or this extraneous increafe 
ef men, accompanied at the fame 
time with an augmentation of cul. 
tivation, of arts and of wealth, 
which (unnoticed by the reft of 
Europe,) enables her, upon every 
ftruggle, to appear with renewed 
and accumulated ftrength.—Latt- 
ly, fhe fkirts the whole northem 
frontier of Afia; fhe poffeffes the 
means of attacking its rich weftem 
flank completely from north to 
fouth; and (fince diftance Is no- 
thing to Ruffians) fhe is not with- 
out accefs to its eaftern flank, and 
to the rich mines of Weftern Ame- 
rica; but above all, (in confe- 
quence of having the means of in- 
vading our Eaft-Indian pofleffions 
from the north, facilitated by the 
help of water carriage on great 
lakes and defcending rivers; @ 
well as by having a probable op- 
portunity through the aid of wr 
tria, of commanding one ot bot 

of the two navigations of the R 

Sea and the Perfian Gulph,) fhe 
feems to draw clofe to the moment 


of obtaining poffeflion of that eem- 
municaties 
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_ Analyfis of Ruffia, Auftria ond Prufia. 


unication between weftern and eaftern 
nations, Which in all ages of the 
world has uniformly and fignally 
agerandized thofe who have held 
it—In one word, fhe is become 
the modern sorthern hive, pouring 
forth, not diforderly, but marfhal- 
ledand obedient {warms, increafing 
yearly in their numbers by landand 
by fea, all recognizing a common 
chief, whofe watchful eyes turn 
alike to the Eaft and to the Weft, 
to fearch for opportunities of plun- 
der, either in company or alone; 
rendering barbarians her immediate 
infttuments, and the rich her cer- 
tain victims; and being likely foon 
to poffefs that moft dangerous of 
all combination; namely, numbers, 
arms, and wealth. 

Muftria is the power next in ors 
der. Poffefledof fewer vacant lands 
and fewer fcattered fettlements, 
than Ruffia, fhe has neverthelefs 
in her eafern territories the means, 
by better management, of greatly 
augmenting her people, now a- 
mounting to twenty millions, and 
fill increafing. All that fhe may 
receive in the way of acceffion ei- 
ther of territority or of people, 
will enhance this advantage. As 
to the military difpofitions of this 
power, they are well known; her 
family connexions alfo, as far as 
fhe can depend upon them, are 
confiderable; and her influence 
over every thing turned to the 
quarter of the Mediterranean, will 
foon become confpicuous, when 
acting in concert with Ruffia and 
Prufiia. 

Laftly, we come to Pruffa, pof- 
feiling a population nearly equal to 
a third of that of Auftria. Pruffia 
is afactitious ftate, it is true, and re- 
quires the continuance of the fame 
food management, which brought 
¢ gradually: forwards to its prefent 
comparative profperity, and it 1s 
alfo void of internal means (like 
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thofe of Ruffia andAuftria) formul- 
tiplying her people;—but yet fhe 
poffefles an immenfe army, which 
her late King, in confequence of 
applying the doétrines of mechanics 
to tactics, has brought to the high- 
eft pitch of known perfection. At 
the fame time fhe has nothing to 
fear from her debts, her taxes, her 
nobles, her clergy, from aflemblies 
of ftates, from am expofed ftate of 
commerce, from her frontiers (as 
long as they remain protected by 
her prefent allies,) or from any 
caufe whatever but her follies and 
her dangerous affociations. Had 
the prefent Monarch of Pruflia, 
alas! confulted the writings of his 
fagacious predeceffor, he would 
have found hints enough to alarm 
him refpe¢ting the power and fitu~ 
ation of J Ruflia; and upon proper 
enquiry, he would have. known 
that the ftate of Poland had alfo 
made an impreflion upon his mind, 
fince not only from fear of Ruflia 
and of Auftria, but in order to 
make fome atonement to humani- 
ty and to character; he wifhed to 
give to the remains of Poland fuch 
a conftitution, as fhould fecure its 
independence as a barrier, and form 
a compenfation for its wrongs.’ But 
Pruffia has difdained prudence and 
generofity ; and in fo doing, has 
proved the magnitude and folidity 
of her temptations, 

Such then, are the three poten- 
tates already fo contiguousby fitu- 
ation, as to be able to give each 
other effeétual fupport and protec- 
tion, who are now compatted to- 
gether in military union upon prin- 
ciples of conqueft, as 1s demon- 
ftrated by the ate divifion of Po- 
land, and by the prefent compro+ 
mife refpecting it. Common fenfe 
fhews what is or may be in their 

y, and human nature fhews to 
what that power will prompt them. 


It therefore becomes neceffary to 
know 
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pofe it, in the remaining fcattered 
fragments of Europe; fhould Po- 
jand and France, as before men- 
tioned, either be incorporated into 
thetr fyftem, be difabled, or be ren- 
dered neutral —But as I referve this 








Cautions azainft Difipation: 
know what means there are to op- 


topic for my conclufion, it is f:; 
that 1-thould be allowed i. - 
mean time to fhew the evil; of a 
fyftem of univerfal military def. 
poti{m, both to the human race 


{uffering it, and to the conquerors 
impofing it. 
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CAUTIONS AGAINST DISSIPATION, 
[From the Barrifter, or Stritures on the Education proper for the Bar. ] 


T is the firft approach to that 
tumultuous fcene of diflipa- 
tion, voluptuoufnefs, and expence, 
which our enormous Metropolis in a 
moft alluring manner unfolds to 
his view, that is fo dangerous to 
the ftudent: Scenes fuch as thefe, 
occafion prudence to retire at the 
fight of pleafure; in the purfuit of 
which it will be diificult to propor- 
tion expences to income, or to 
make diffipation coalefce with bu- 
finefs:---Phis is a,rock on which 
many fplit, and give their friends 
caufe to lament that a liberal edu- 
Cation does not with certainty lead. 
to advancement, but may poflibly 
miflead to ruin. To offer advice 
on this topic, would be vain; the 
tongue of wifdom would not be 
heard: Stoicifm muft not expect 
attention—Epitetus himfelf ven- 
tures to recommend a pau/e only, 
when pleafure allures, to give rea- 
fon a chance of refuming her feat, 
and then throws in his excellent pre- 
cepts. The example recommends 
itfelf, and it fhall be followed. 

“ If you are ftruck by the ap- 
pearance of any pleafure, guard 
yourfelf; be not hurried away by 
it.”” In the mean time reflect, that 
if your fortune be fmall, and by 
the feduction of pleafure you are 
tempted to recede from that dili- 
gence which has been recommend- 
ed, you light your candle at both 
ends; becaufe, in Proportion as a 
ftudent diffipates his preperty jin 
the purtuitof pleafure, he becomes 


lefs likely to regain it in the pro- 
fefion ; the final refult will be un- 
fortunate. 

Suppofe his parents to be liv- 
ing, and that they have generoufly 
allowed him fuch an income, asa 
prudential regardto themfelvesand 
the reft of their family will admit 
of, the confequence of imprudence 
will, in that cafe, be as bad, if not 
worfe. Hence debts will arife, en- 
creafing in more than a fimple ra- 
tio with the riik run by creditors; 
concealment, falfehood, duplicity 
of conduét, and indolence, foon 
follow; and lead in their train, lofs. 
of chara¢ter, of fpirits, andot health; 
while all profpeéts of enjoying the 
fair and honourable fcenes ot life, 
fading by degrees from the fight, a 
torpid apathy and indifference en- 
fue; and then the only hope of in- 
dependence refts in that unnatural 
and ungrateful expectation, arifing 
from the death of thofe who gave 
life, nurture, and education. 

Let the principles of /ideral eee 
nomy be imprefled on your minds: 
Difdain not attention to a vulger 
but found maxim, “ Cut your coat 
according to your cloth.” Look 
round on the Benches of Fufiree, a 
well as on the rows within andwith- 
out the Bar / many great charaétess 
may be feen, who havewith equal 
philofophy and honour preferved 
this.rule inviolate; and to whica 
they may be in fome meafure m- 
debted for their prefent refpectable 
fituations. 


Among 
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Among the quickeft and moft 
certain means of clofing at once 
allhoneft, ortruly honourable prof- 
pects of life, the Gaming Table 
fands foremoft. It 1s a vortex in- 
ded! No dignity, rank, er fitua- 
tion can preferve itfelf, when with- 
in this eddy. If this mania occu- 
ies the mind, it obliterates every 
principle of honefty, and fubfti- 
tutes inits placea vague, defultory 
point of honour. It deftroys all 
confidence, and excites a fpirit of 
fraud and deception. It confounds 
all diftinétions: It levels the xo- 
bleman with the knave—the judge: 
with the cutpurfe—the man of iw- 
nour with the dravo:——Thofe only 
fhould play deep who have xo prin- 
ciple, or no property; diamond will 
then cut diamond. In a rubber 
of whift, there is fomething for 
thought and memory, as well as 
sa leconne; but when the object 
is money, the indulgence becomes 
dangerous. It isa precipice, from 
whofe flippery fummit many have 
fallen to deep play, and certain ruin. 
Drunkennefs is not the vice of 
Gentlemen in this country; at leaft 
not of thofe whofe education has 
been a proper introduction to the 
fudy of the law. A few words 
only will be neceffary on this topic; 
accidental ebriety may poflibly de- 
generate into habit; as it is poflible, 
a perfon may contract a tafte for 
emetics. Mr. Archdeacon Paley, 
in his principles of moral Political 
Philofophy, has given the world 
fome moft excellent obfervations, 
together with practical hints on 
this fubject : his concluding period 
itis impoffible to forbear tran- 
icribing: “* There is a difference, 
no doubt, between convivial in- 
temperance, and that folitary fot- 
tifhnefs which waits neither for 
company or invitation; but the 
one, I am afraid, commonly ends 
in the other; and this laft is the 


Cautions againjt Diffipation, 
bafeft degradation to. which the. 
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faculties and dignity of human na- 
ture can be reduced.” ' 
It was the obfervation of O/7 


Warren, one of the firft Special 


Pleaders, whofe Pupils were Gen- 
tlemen intended for the Bar, that 
‘‘ marriage was a fpur to indufry.” 
This maxim he exemplified by in- 
ftances taken from his own office; 
among his various attendants to 
learn this abftrufe branch of the 
profeffion; thofe, he faid, who 
were engaged in the comforts of 
domeftic lite, profited moft by their 
attendance. The fame obferva- 
tion has alfo been made by other 
Pleaders, who have had an oppor- 
tunity of forming their opinion 
from a variety of inftances.—It is 
prefumed no offence will be given 
toa moft able Lawyer, now on the 
Bench, in the firf? court of law at 
Wefiminfler, to be informed, that 
when he kept hisCommons at the 
Temple, his prefent high fituation 
was then predicted; from his un-. 
wearied afiiduity in the office, from 
whence he imbibed thofe excel- 
lent principles of law, which now 
refleét fuch honour on his deter- 
minations; and that his induftry 
was quoted, as in point with War- 
ren’s maxim. However, this idea 
is only glanced at, as forming a 
ground or the application of St. 
Paul's adage to the Students in the 
Inas of Court—* It is better to 
marry than burn;’’ not as a re- 
commendation of marriage in all 
cafes, and to all people, but as an 
alternative much more creditable 
and conducive to prefent happi- 
nefs and future reputation, than 
forming fuch conneétions in early 
life, as may be broken ix fad at 
will; but, in many inftances, it 
mutt be by a reach of every valu- 
able fentiment of the mind, among 
which affection and humanity will 
be the moft outraged; and as con- 
ducive 
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ducive to a habit of life more like- 
ly to preferve the health and fpi- 
rits, fo neceflary to this profeffion, 
than a purfuit of pleafure, which, 
with whatever caution the chace 
may be conducted, the quarry will 
moft probably be overtaken, at 
the rifk of health. 

A ferious regard for that profef- 
fion, to which the Writer of thefe 
Strictures dedicated the beft years 
of his early life, has tempted his pen 
to glance at thefe topics of advice, 
which may pofiibly by fome be 
conceived not fo proper for the 
public eye: It is confeffedly an 
unthankful office, that of an Ad- 
vifer; parents, guardians, relations, 
friends, all finditfo. Few receive 
advice thankfully, let it come from 
whom it may. Thofe who, by 
their reputation, dignity, or rank 
in fociety, have the greateft reafon 
to expect their advice to be accept- 
ed, will find, ifthey featter it in 
public, much may fall by the way 
fide: An anonymous Counfeller has 
but little chance of impreiling his 


Mafjacre of the Prifoners at Verfailles, 


ideas on others: no attention ¢an 
he expect, except what may arife 
from the intrinfic utility of his ad- 
vice operating on candour, But if 
one grain of good counfel takes 
root, flourifhes, and bears fruit in 
z liberal mind, all the feed is not 
thrown away, This fingle plant 
makes ample amends for the quan- 
tity, large as.it may be, which is 
feattered abroad, and withers un- 
noticed. 

If a a/eful and praéicable outline 
can be drawn,. in the education of 
the law, fuch as found reafon, ex- 
perience, and honour, can approve 
—many ftudents, whofe friends 
and connections not being with the 
profeflion, have nothing but the 
compafs of their own obfervation 
tofteer by, ina dangerousfea; may, 
by fuch a pilot, be conducted into 
an honourable harbour with fafety ; 
the probability of fo benificial a 
confequence, refulting from the 
employment of a few hours of re- 
tired leifure, is an ample reward ty 
the Writer of this Trad. 








Account of the MASSACRE of the PRISONERS at Versatiies, 


[From Moore’s Journal in France, from Augutt to December, 1792-] 


A GENTLEMAN of charac- 
ter, on whofe veracity Ihave 
reliance, informed me that he was 
at Verfailles on the day that the 
maffacre of the prifoners from Or- 
leans happened: he had left Paris 
that morning, and, on his arrival 
at Verfailles, heard that the prifon- 
ers were expected; but had no idea 
when he fet out, nor did he obferve 
any thing after he arrived at Ver- 
failles, which gave him a fufpicion 
of fuch an event: he went and 
walked a confiderable time inthe 
gardens; during this interval: the 
prifoners arrived, and that moft 
atrocious feene of bloodthed was 
performed. On his return’ fom 
the gardens, he faw the mangled 


bodies of 52 men lying ina ftreet 
on the left hand as you go to the 
chateau from Paris!---Some of the 
lower fort of the inhabitants of 
Verfailles were looking on; the 
reft, ftruck with terror, were fhut 
up in their fhops and houfes, The 
body of the duke of Briflac was 
pointed out---the head and one of 
the hands was cut off!---a man 
ftood near fmoaking tobacco, with 
his fword drawn, and a human 
hand ftuck on its point !---anothier 
fellow walked carelefsly among the 
bodies with the entire arm of an~ 
other of the prifoners fixed to the 
point of his fword! This geitle- 
man afterwards faw a waggon af- 


rive, into which was thrown 4s 
many 
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fiany of the flaughtered bodies as 
the horfes could draw!-—A boy of 
xbout fourteen years of age was 
within the waggon, affifting to re- 
ceive thi: bodies as they were putin, 
and packing them in the moft con+ 
venient manner, with an air of as 
much indiiference as if they had 
been fo many parcels of goods! 
One of the wretches who threw 
in the bodies, and who probably 
had affifted in the maffacre, faid to 
the {pectators, in praife of the 
boy's activity, “* Voyez ce petitbon 
homme, comme il eft hardi.” 
The aflafins of the prifoners 
were, a party who had come from 
Paris on the preceding evening, 
moft of them in poft-chaifes, for 
that _purpofe, and who attacked 
thofe unhappy men while they re- 
mained in the ftreet waiting till 
the gateof the prifon which was pre? 
pared for their reception fhould-be 
opened. : 
_ The circumftances of thofe af- 
fafiins having come from Paris the 
night before, and moft of them in 
pott-chaifes, or in the ufual car- 
riages which go.to Verfailles, are 
ftrong prefumptions, thatthey were 
a detachment from the bloody 
band who performed the execu- 
tions in the prifons, and that thefe 
executions by no means proceed- 
ed from the emotions of rage and 
defpair in the people, but from a 
pre-determined plan, formed bya 
fet of men who have ufurped a 


' great deal of power of late, which 


they wifh to increafe, and who 
think this dreadful act was necef- 
fary for their own fafety.——The 
detachment which had guarded 
the prifoners from Orleans, {tood 
fhameful and paflive fpeétators of 
the maffacre. 

The miferable prifoners being 
all unarmed, and fome of them fet- 
tered, could do nothing in their 
own defence: they were moft of 
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them fiabbed—and a few, who at- 
tempted refiftence, were cut down 
with fabres. ! 

There never was a more barba- 
rous and daftardly aétion perfcrm- 
ed in the face of the fun.—-Graci+ 
ous Efleaven! were thofe barbari- 
ties, which would difgrace fava- 
ges, committed by Frenchmen! by 
that lively and ingenious people, 
whofe writings are fo much -ad- 
mired, whofe fociety has been fo 
much courted, and whofe mzan- 
ners have been fo much imitated 
by all the neighbouring nations? 
This atrocious deed, executed in 
the freets of Verfailles, and the 
horrors committed in the prifons 
of Paris, will fix indelible ftains on 
the character of the French nation. 
Itis faid, thofe barbarities revolted 
the hearts of many of the citizens 
of Paris and Verfailles, as much as 
they couldthofe of the inhabitants 
of London or Windfor. It is alfo 
faid, that thofe maffacres were not 
committed by the inhabitants of 
Paris or Verfailles, but by a fet of 
hired affafiins!-+—But who hired 
thofe affaflins? Who remained in 
fhameful ftupor and daftardly in- 
activity while their laws were in- 
fulted, their prifons were violated, 
and their fellow-citizens butcher- 
ed in the open ftreets? Ido not 
believe, that from the wickedeft 
gangs of highwaymen, houfe- 
breakers, and pick-pockets, that 
infeft London and the neigtbour- 
hood, men could be felected who 
could be bribed to murder, in cold 
blood, fucha numberof their coun- 
trymen !—and if they could, J am 
convinced that no degree of po- 
pular delufion they are capable of, 
no pretext, no motive whatever, 
could have made the inhabitants of 
London or Windfor, or of any 
town of Great-Britain, fuffer fuch 
dreadful executions to be perform- 


ed within their walls, 
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- Memoirs of the Poet Fobn Ofbotn: 


MEMOIRS OF THE POET JOHN OSBORN. 


OHN OSBORN was born in 
the year 1713, at Sandwich, in 
the county of Barnftable: his fa- 
ther, who was a man of letters, 
(born and educated in Ireland, but 
of Scottifh parents) was then em- 
ployed at Sandwich, as a fchool- 
mafter. Not long afterwards he 
was fettled in the miniftry, at Eaft- 
ham, in the fame county. At the 
ageof nineteen, young Ofborn was 
entered a ftudent at Harvard col- 
lege, where he was remarked, as a 
lively genius, and made good pro- 
ficiency in Literature. He com- 
menced bachelor of arts, in *the 
year 1735, and received the degree 
of mafter of arts, at the expiration 
of the ufual period. 
The firft entrance into the world, 
of a young ftudent whofe future 
profpects depend on his profeffion, 
and that profeffion upon his own 
choice, is frequently marked with 
indecifion and ina¢tivity. This 
was the cafe with Ofborn. After 
leaving college, he repaired to his 
father’s houfe at Eaftham, and fpent 
fome time in a ftate of irrefolution. 
* To while away this aukward in- 
terval” in fome intelleétual exer- 
cifes, and probably to gratify the 
wifhes of his father, more than 
with any ferious intention of pur- 
fuing the clerical life, he paid fome 
attention to divinity. At an affo- 
ciation of the neighbouring clergy 
at Chatham, he delivered a fer- 
mon which he had compofed. The 
ingenuity of this difcourfe, which 
was not perfectly orthodox, it is 
faid, commanded the approbation 
of the reverend hearers. After this 
exhibition, we hear no more of 
him in the clerical line; and in- 
deed, it is at this period that we 
trace him in a very different walk 
of amufement; for the whaling 
fong appears foon to have fucceed. 
ed the production of the fermon. 


The inhabitants of the town of 
Eaftham, and, indeed, of the whole 
of Cape-Cod, were, at that time, 
principally engaged in the whalin 
bufineis. At the requeft of fome 
of his fea-faring friends,with whom 
2 focial, lively temper led Mr. Of. 
born to be much converfant, he 
compofed this fong, which, no 
true whaleman, it is prefumed, 
can fing, or hear fung, but with 
rapture. 

It has been faid by fome, who 
are pofleffed of this performance, 
and are informed of its author, that 
he went a whaling voyage himfelf. 
But this is a miftake~it originated, 
probably, from the livelinefs and 
propriety of his defcriptions, which 
naturally created a prefumption, 
that he was perfonally converfant 
withthofe fcenes, whichhefojuftly 
reprefents. However ftrongly the 
wonders of the deep might ftrike 
upon the fancy of Ofborn, itis not 
probable, that he indulged any in- 
clination to take more than a poe- 
tic view of them. All his infor- 
mation, in this line, was derived 
from converfation with a clafs of 
men, many of whom are extreme- 
ly intelligent and amufing. His 
attention, in the mean time, was 
directed to an employment, more 
confiftent with his education, and 
better fuited to his temper. Hav- 
ing determined upon the medical 
profeffion, and qualified -himfelt 
for practice, induced doubtlefs by 
better profpects in bufinefs, he re- 
moved to Middletown in Connec- 
ticut. The time of his removalis 
not precifely afcertained. It was 
probably after receiving his fecond 
degree at college; for, while at 
Eaftham, it is faid, he was invitedto 
accepta tutorfhipat college, which 
he declined, on account of a pro- 


pofed matrimonial connexion, e 
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which atutorfhip was incompati- 
ble. Thisconnexion he afterwards 
formed with a Mifs Doane, of Cha- 
tham. Few particulars can be col- 
lected concerning him, after his re- 
moval to Connecticut. His fitter, 
now living at Plymouth, from 
whom the foregoing intelligence 
has been principally received, 
knows but little concerning him, 
after that period. She received a 
detter from him, dated Middletown, 
March 8, 1753, in which he gives 
the following defcription of him. 
felf and family—* Our family at 

wefent are in ufual plight, except 
myfelf, Iam confined chiefly to 
the houfe, am weak, lame, and 
uneafy, and never expect to be 
hearty and ftrong again. I have 
lingered along, almoft two years, 
alife not worth having; and how 
much longer it will laft, I cannot 
tell. We have fix children; the 
eldeft fourteen years old, laft No- 
vember—the youngeft, two years, 
laft January—the eldeft a daugh- 
ter,the next a fon,and fo on to the 
end of the chapter.” 

The illnefs, which he mentions, 
Was the etfeét of a fever, of which 
he never recévered. The life, 
which he efteemed not worth hav- 
‘ing, lafted but a fhort time, after 
he wrote the above-mentioned let- 
‘ter. He died foon after, at the age 
of forty; and his fifter received the 
news of his death at Bofton, at the 
fame time that fhe received the let- 
ter. No information can be given 
‘of the fituation of his family, ex- 
cept that one of his fons is now 
living at Middletown, and is alfo 
a phyfician. , 

The manners of Mr. Ofborn, it is 
faid, were plain, open, and agree- 
able: his temper cheerful, mild, 
and focial: while fincerity and in- 
tegrity characterifed his conduct. 

With refpeét to fcholarthip, there 
is good reafon to prefume hin con- 
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fiderably erninent, and his morals 
were unimpeachable. A regard to 
truth, which ought to be the firft 
law in every department of hiftory, 
compels the mention of a fuggeftion 
trom fome of his cotemporaries and 
others, that he was erroneous in his 
religious principles. The charge 
is indefinite, and leaves the kind 
and degree of his herefy, if he was 
heretical, undetermined, It can 
only be encountered therefore by 
general obfervations, whichare na- 
turally fuggefted by the occafion. 
In the eftablifhment of a man’s 
religious belief upon rational con- 
viction, there is neceflarily a peri- 
od of doybt and uncertainty. At 
that period, he who has more vi- 
vacity than difcretion, will fre- 
quently exprefs himfelf moft un- 
guardedly; and a youthful imagi- 
nation often fuggeits many unwar- 
rantable fentiments, which cooler 
reafon, at a fubfequent moment, 


would reprobate and gondemn. It: 


frequently happens, that the ec+ 
centric fallies of this period make 
too deep an impreflion, and there- 
ligious opinions of a man are in- 
variahly determined by obfervers, 
at a time, when in reality he has no 
opinion at all. The honeft en- 
quirer, in the mean time, ftili tra- 
vels on in fearch of truth; and 
having found her facred fhrine, is 
unable frequently, though ever af- 
ter one of her fincere and merito- 
rious votaries, to wipe off the op- 
probrium of having once wander- 
ed in error. ‘Thefe obfervations 
are prefumed to be applicable to 
the cafe of Mr. Ofborn, in regard 
to that part of his character, now 
under confideration. In the gaie- 
ty of his heart, in the free and un- 
referved moments of youthful in- 
tercourfe, he probably uttered fen- 
timents equally unjuftifiable and 
untrue: but they ought to have 
been confidered rather asthe off- 
F {pring 
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{pring of a lively fancy, than the 
refult of a fettled opinion. Ata 
later period, it may be allowed al- 
fo that he differed from many of 
his worthy cotemporaries in points 
deemed important; but that he dif- 
believed revelation, er was unfet- 
tled in the fundamentals of the 
Chriftian faith, isinadmiffible. In- 
dependent of other arguments, the 
circumftances of being urged by 
his fathertoenter into the miniftry, 
and to preach the fermon at Chat- 
ham, together with the invitation 
to officiate in an important ftation 
at college, all tend to difprove it. 
Sufficient having been faid re- 
{pecting his principles, it is pre- 
fumed, a few obfervations may now 
be indulged, upon what is lefs pro- 
blematic, his poetical chara¢ter. 
His performances in this line are 
before the public. That they have 
many beauties, will beacknowledg- 
ed by every one. In the ftyle, and 
in the conftrudtion of the verfe, 
an accurate examiner may difcover 
fome defeéts, which, confidering 
the period in which he wrote, are 
very excufable. The productions 
of men of genius bear the cha- 
racteriftic features of the age in 
which they live, at the fame time 
that they improvethem. Compo- 
fition is like a manufacture: its 
quality is conformable to the de- 
mand. With Chaucer, Shakefpeare, 
Milton, and Dryden, regularly fac- 
ceeding each other,refinement may 
be obferved to be regularly progref- 
five; until at length the Englith na- 
tion had arrivedtofuch a degree of 
refinement, that only fuch highly 
polifhed numbers, as flowed from 
the pen of a Pope, could pleafe. 
To command applaufe, it was ne- 
ceflary for him to be juft fuch a poet 
as he was; and to that neceffity, 
he was probably indebted’ for his 
celebrity. He mounted the fum- 
mut of Parnaffus, but he wasmount- 
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ed (if the expreflion is allowable} 


by the thoulders of the age. When 
there, he played the tyrant, while, 
as it happens with many political 
tyrants, the origin of his elevation 
was forgotten. 

While {canning the fublime re- 
fidence of Pope, let us not lofe 
fight of Ofborn. The application 
of the preceding obfervations isevi- 
dent; and the intelligent reader 
will readily recolleét and acknow- 
ledge, that the genius and circum- 
{tances of the time in which he 
wrote, as they did not require, fo 
they were not favourable to that 
polifh and refinement in poetry, 
which at this time perhaps ought 
to beexpe&ed. New-England poe- 
try was, for a long time, far be- 
low mediocrity. Osborn wrote in 
the year 1735; and it will be diffi- 
cult to find any of our productions 
previous to-his, equally polifhed in 
ftyle, and accurate in expreffion. 
His principal excellence is defcrip- 
tion, which, as an eminent modern 
critic obferves, ‘ is the great teit 
of a poet’s imagination, and always 
diftinguifhes an original from aie- 
cond rate genius.” ‘The circumy 
ftances in both his performances, 
are all judicioufly chofen,and cloth- 
ed in a verfification eafy and_har- 
monious. The fimile, with which 
the elegiac epittle clofes, % partl- 
cularly ftriking, and in the laft line, 
the echo of the found to the fenfe 
is peculiarly beautiful. 

After thefe encomiums, it 1s not 
without hefitation, that a query 
is fuggefted, whether he has not, 
in fome inftances, given us a {pe- 
cimen of the fublime? Perhaps the 
idea arifes from that blind partiali- 
ty, which a commentator eqn 
ly feels for his author. This wil 
be determined by examination. For 


the folution of this quefton, accu- 
rate ideas of the fublime ought to 
be eftablifhed. Not to enter ’ 











the theories of different writers up- 
on this fubject, the beft approved 
definition of the fublime includes 
the following characteriftics ;— 
an object magnificent, awful or 
elevating—a defcription  ftrong, 
concife and imple. With a view 
to thefe rules, let the following 
ftanzas, defcriptive of the death of 
the whale be confidered. 

© In rage, fhe makes a mighty bound 5 
Thick foams the whiten’d fea, 

The waves in circles rife around, 
And wid’ning roll away. 

‘¢ She lathes with her tail around, 
And blows her red’ning breath : 

She breaks the air—a deaf*ning found 
While ocean groans beneath. 


’ “ From num’rous wounds, with crim- 
fon flood, 

She ftains che frothy feas, 

And gafps, and blews her lateft blood, 
While quiv’ring life decays.” 
That the object is of the fublime 
kind cannot be difputed. The Le- 
yiathan, in the book of Job is ac- 
knowledged to be fuch. Homer’s 
Jupiter, and Milton’s Satan, are’ 
icarcely fuperior; and it is furely 
equal to the heroes of Offian. 

Strength of defcription confifts 
principally in a proper choice of 
circumftances, calculated to place 
the object in the moft ftriking 
Point of view. What do we fee 
in the defcription before us? The 
wounded monfter bounding—the 
fea thickly foaming—the waves 
titing—wide circles forming—the 
whale {trugeling—blood fpouting 
the air refounding—ocean groan- 
ing—the frothy waves ftained with 
crimfon—the laft blood ifluing— 
and the whale at length quivering 
in death. Every circumftance is 
felected that can ferve to heighten 
the {cene, and none that could de- 
grade or weaken it, are admitted. 

If the writer has been happy in 

this capital aid to the fublime, we 
do not find him lefs fo, in the other 
eflential requifite. Simplicity ,is 
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placed by critics in oppofition to 
itudied. and profufe ornament; 
concifenefs to fuperfluous expref- 
fion. In the lines before us, we 
find no glittering ornaments; there 
are no unneceilary words; the epi- 
thets {fparingly beftowed, and fome 
of them moft happily chofen. So 
fimple is the narration, that fcarce 
a figure occurs. There is no wan- 
dering in generals; every thing is 
marked agd particular; and every 
line fuggefts a new image. We 
are not detained by an amplifica- 
tion ; but the writer, as if confci- 
ous of his own ftrength, and the 
copioufnefs of his theme, quits a 
circumftance rapidly, to hurry us 
on to another, ftill more lively and 
ftriking. His excellence, in the 
laft mentioned particulars, is heigh- 
tened by the circumftance of his 
writing inrhyme. This {pecies of 
poetry frequently requires fomany 
fuperfluous expreflions tomake out 
the rhyme which would otherwite 
berejected,thatit has been thought 
inconfiftent with the fublime. 
Hence feveral paflages in Homer, 
whichare truly fublime, have loft 
their fpirit in Mr. Pope’s tranfla- 
tion. Otborn feems not to have 
fuffered by this embarraffment. 
His pretenfions to the fublime 
have been examined by the rules 
of criticifm; which the connoif- 
feurs in that art, will doubtlefs con- 
fider. ‘To thofe who judge, as Of- 
born wrote, by their own feelings, 
rather than by critical rules, we 
appeal; by their united decifion 
let it be determined, whether Of- 
born’s death of the whale, is, or is 
not, a fpecimen of the true fub- 
lime. gethiy 3 
It may appear chimericalto give 
oetic rank toa man, whofe only 
productions that have been given 
to the public, are two brief per- 
formances. But poetical compo- 


fitions are not to be eftimated by 
number, 
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fumber, but by weight; the fter- 
ling weight of originality. Mal- 
let’s ballad of Margaret’s ghoft firft 
introduced him to notice; and the 
plaintive Gray is better known as 


The Drone. 


No. XV-11, 


the author of the Elegy writtei in 
a country church yard, than by 
any of his fubfequent performan- 
ees. 

Bofton, March 21, 1787. 





For the New-Yorx Macazinxy, 


The DRONE.—No. XVII, 


HE Greeks and Romans con- 

ferred greater honours and 
rewards upon their orators, than 
upon their poets and philofophers. 
‘This pre-eminence, if I miftake 
not, was more owing to the popu- 
lar nature of their governments, 


than to any intrinfic fuperiority of 


the art of eloquence to either poetry 
or philofophy. 
It is not indeed to be made a 


gueftion, whether Homer or Virgil 


deferved a greater degree of ap- 
plaufe from their cotemporaries, 
than either Demofthenes or Cicero; 
the two former for celebrating the 
plories and martial atchievements 
of their countrymen, or the latter 
for the confpicuous fhare they 
bore in the attainment of thofe ho- 
hours, and in promoting the pub- 
lic happinefs and profperity. 

It is impoffible to acquire a-cor- 
rect idea of the eloquence of anci- 
ent nations, without forming a 
pretty extenfive acquaintance with 


their hiftory, with the nature of 
their governments, and the general 


policy of their laws; for, as thefe 
form the principal fubjeéts of the 
orations which have been tranf- 
mitted to modern times, the aid 
of hiftory muft oftentimes be cal- 
led; their conftitutions of govern- 
ment, and their codes of law, mutt 
frequently be confulted, to form a 
perfect judgment of the fubject 
matier of thofe orations, to explain 
obfcure paflages, to fupply défeds, 


and inform us of the occafions 
which gave rife to thofe celebrated 


models of eloquence and ftile, 


In comparing the nature of Re 
man and Grecian eloquence with 
that of modern times, the attentive 
obferver will find the difference 
chiefly to confift in a vehemenceé 
of expreffion, and a violence of 
action; and, perhaps, an accuraté 
examination of the fubject will 
warrant an opinion, that this dif: 
ference is rather to be attributed to 
the peculiar fituation in which the 
ancient orators were placed, than 
to any declitie of genius among the 
moderns. 

Great occafions very feldom fail 
to call forth great events: the im- 
minent danger to which the “¢/e- 
nian ftate was expofed from the 
amtaition and fubtilty of PArlip, 
gave rife to thofe celebrated ora- 
tions of Demofihenes, which, from 
the name of that prince, received 
the title of Philippics; the uncom- 
mon fire and energy, the warmth 
of language and ftrength of expref- 
fion, which ran throughout the 
whole, was peculiarly adapted to 
inflame’ the public paflions, to 
roufe refentment, and to provoke 
the warmeft indignation of the 
Athenians, againft the infidious ar- 
tifices of that monarch. 

lf the vehemence of expreffion 
which we find in the public ora- 
tions of Demoffhenes, and the other 
principal orators both of Greece and 
Rome, isnot to be found in the moft 
celebrated produéctions of modern 
times, it is chiefly owing to thefe 
feveral reafons: Firft, becaufe the 
occafions which gave rife to thofe 
fpecimens of ancient eloquence 

warranted 
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warranted bolder and more ftriking 

age than would. be perteétly 
fuitable at-prefent. Secondly, be- 
caufe the ancient orators addrefled 
themfelves more immediately to 
the paffions than to the under- 
flandings of their auditors; and 
thirdly, becaufe their hearers were 
generally cormpofed of a promifcu- 
ous meeting of the people, who 
were not fo much upon their guard 
againft the wily arts and fubter- 
fuges of rhetoric, as an affembly 
felected from among the wifeit and 
moft learned of their fellow citi- 
zens, whofe knowledge would ren- 
der them proof againft the artifi- 
ces and fophiftries of that fubtle 
and bewitching {cience. 

1. The occafions which gave 
rifé to the orations moft remarkable 
for ftrength and vehemence of ex- 
prefion were, perhaps, greater 
than any, which have fince that 
time occurred. Athens, at the time 
the Olynthiacs and Philippics were 

ounced, was quickly haften- 

ing toa finaldiffolution; herenemy 
adopting the celebrated maxim of 
divide et impevia, was attempting 
to effect the conqueft of all Greece. 
Taking advantage of the jealoufy 
and mutual enmity which fubfiited 
ween thofe rival republics, fo- 
menting difputes, and reviving 
ancient divifions, openly warring 
with one, and infidioufly protect- 
i the other, Pi:/ip meditated the 
reduction of Olynthus, while, with 
tefpect to Athens, his open profefrons 
were peace: by means of his gold he 
had acquired a contiderable party 
m Athens, and engaged the fervices 
of fome of her moit eminent {peak - 
ers. It was to engage t he Athenians 
in the defence of Olyathas, to pre- 
vent the ruin of Athens, and to fave 
all Greece from deftruction, that 
thofe celebrated orations were pro- 
nounced; a caufe fo important in 
‘nature, fo affecting to the fpeak- 
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er, and fo interefiing to the hearers; 
could not fail of drawing forth 
language remarkably bold, ftriking 
and pathetic. é 

If, with refpeé to the eloquence 
of ancient Greece, this argument 
fhall be found to have fome weight, 
when applied to that of Rome, it 
will perhaps be found equally for- 
cible. If the nervous ftrength, and 
ftrong expreflion of Cicero’s lan- 
guage has never been equalled b 
the moderns, it is partly wituow 4 
the atrocious cruelties of Verres, 
and the infidious plots of Caziline, 
have each of them remained alto- 
gether unparalleled. 

2. The fecond reafon why the 
ancients were more vehement and 
forcible in their public {peaking 
than the orators of the prefenttime, 
is, becaufe they addrefied them- 
felves rather to the paflions than to 
the underftandings of their hearers; 
A rude and unpolifhed audience 
are generally poflefled of warmer 
paflions, and ftronger imaginations, 
than an audience compofed of men 
diftinguifhed tor their literary ta- 
lents and abilities; and of confe- 
quence are more fufceptible of im- 
pretlion from the artifices of rhe- 
toric. It is the nature of {cience 
to improve the reafoning faculties 
of the mind, to render the judge- 
ment more acute and piercing, to 
brighten the perception, rather thaa 
warm the imaginative powers, or 
render the fancy more ardent and 
lively. 

Toenfure fuccefs to art, it muft 
have the appearance of being per- 
fectly artlefs: men of extenfive 
fcience are therefore lefs liable to 
impofitions from an art whofe fal- 
laciou{nefs they can eafily perceive, 
than thofe whofe education or ftudy 
has not reftrained their imaginations 
within the bounds of reafon, and 
whofe ardent fancies, when warm- 


ed by the figures of eloquence, are 
liable 
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liable to beguile their underftand- 
ings, and miflead their minds to the 
reception of miftaken impreffions: 
whatever progrefs, therefore, the 
ancient Grecians or Romans might 
have made in philofophy, learning, 
when compared to the extent of 
modern literature, was confined 
to a few individuals. The an- 
cient orators, therefore, in their po- 
pular harangues, were enabled to 
take the advantage and to roufe 
the paffions of the unenlightened 
multitude, by a fublimity of lan- 
guage, and a quick fucceflion of 
{plendidand poetical figures, which 
the cooler and more fedate reflection 
of a modern audience would cen- 
fure as the mere unfubftantial rant 
of turgid declamation. 
The language of Cicero, addref- 
fing the Roman Senate, was differ- 
ent from his language at the forum 
or the public aflemblies of the peo- 
ple. That fageand venerable meet- 
ing required fomething more fub- 
ftantial than the empty glare of 
words. In a deliberative body, 
argumentative oratory muft take the 
lead; it muft fupply the place of 
mere ornamental eloquence: Yet 
that very fenate, in the inftance of 
Cataline, tolerated warmer language 
than would be fuitable at the bar of 
a prefent court of juftice, or at the 
meetings of a modern fenate. May 
not the high eftimation in which 
eloquence was then held, be af- 
figned as a fufficient reafon why 
the fathers of the people would deign 
to hear, with filent complacency, 
the pompous language of a matter 
in an art which had long been their 
peculiar ftudy, which then opened 
the door to the higheft offices in 
the commonwealth, and in which 


they themtelves had long laboured 
to excel? ; 





No. XVII. 


Wehave fo long beenaccuftom. 
ed to give a decided preference to 
ancient learning above the mo- 
dern,* that it appears to be an ab- 
furdity to deviate from that opi- 
nion in the {malleft particular; 
yet, however great their attain- 
ments in fcience may have been, 
it cannot be denied, that'in the 
prefent age, every branch of lite- 
rature is much more extenfive and 
univerfal: whateverattentiona few 
happy individuals might have be- 
{towed upon the cultivation of 
philofophy, the people in general 
were by no means philofophers; 
ftudy was thenattended with great- 
er difficulty; the neceflary materi- 
als were more fcarce. It is to the 
inventicn of printing that we in 
a great meafure owe the revival of 
learning among the moderns; it is 
this art which 1s the great fource of 
its prefent increafe and extenfion. 
Of printing the ancient nations were 
wholly ignorant: to obtain the co- 
py of a book was the flow work of 
manual labour; to furnifh a fmall 
colleétion required many years 
drudgery of the pen. The inven- 
tor of printing has been nearly a 
ferviceable to mankind as the in- 
ventor of philofophy. Even Cax- 
ton has conferred nearly as much 
benefit to the world of letters as 
Lecke or Newton. Had it not been 
for printing, the beauties of Shake- 
fpeare and Milton would only have 
adorned the clofets of the wealthy, 
not one perfon out of ten thoufand 
would have been acquainted with 
the exiftence of a Homer or a Vir- 
gil; the charms of Tully's elo- 
quence would be confined to a ve- 
ry narrow compafs, and nations 
have been ignorant that Longinus 
has written the beft treatife on the 
fublime. 5, The 


* Sir William Temple gives a decided preference to the ancients in almoft every pat 


ticu’ar. 


- - decre se aft; ; . 
Smalie: degree, is afigned to them by moft writers. 


&: 


see his Milccllanea, ‘Phe fame blind preference, though perhaps '9 * 
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4. The perfons to whom the 
prators of the ancient world gene- 
rally delivered their moft celebrated 
orations, were generally a promif- 
cuous multitude; this was wholly 
owing to the nature of their govern- 
ments; that of Rome was in a great 
meafure popular; thofe of Sparta 
and Athens were wholly fo. The 
Publifeite* among the former, 
which, though not itrictly laws, yet 
polleffed the fame degree of force, 
were folely enaéted. at the public 
meetings of the citizens; nor did 
they require the fanction of the fe- 
nate to give them operation. This 
part of the Roman conftitution in 
agreat meafure agreed with thofe 
of the Grecian republics, from 
which it feems to have been -bor- 
rowed. It will not require a great 
proportion of fagacity to difcover, 
that when thelegiflative powers of 
a ftate are vefted in a rabble, their 
laws are not paffed with much de- 
liberation ; tumult and paflion will 
not admit of argumentation; it 


will fail to excite wonder, there- . 


fore, that the moft finifhed mafters 
of eloquence fhould facrifice rea- 
fon at the fhrine of paflion, and 
deliberative eloquence yield to de- 
clamation, asthe moft likely means 
of promoting their intereft, and 
procuring fuccefs to their favou- 
rite meafures. 

The florid and declamatory ftile 
of eloquence being once adopted, 
its continuation naturally follow- 
ed. The ftudent generally. walke 
in the path chalked out by his pre- 
ceptor. The Roman youth, at the 
age of feventeen, was permitted to 
put on the manly gown ; + and, if def- 
tined for public bufinefs, to com- 
plete his education, he was gene- 
rally placed under the a tuition of 
fome celebrated orator, whofe ftile 
and manner he adopted as a model 
to direé his future pleadings, and 


* Kennett’s Roman Antiquities. 
T Middleton in Vit. Cicero. 
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fhortly after commenced his career 

_of bufinefs by becoming a pleader 
of private caufes.. The fcience of 
rhetoric aflumed a tone from the 
manners of the age; it directed its 
arrows again(ft the paflions, becaufe 
they were quickly. wounded and 
eafily excited: Patriotifm and pub- 
lic fpirit, love, anger, hatred, re- 
fentment, and the feelings of the 
heart will prompt mankind to a& 
with as much fervour and aétivi- 
ty, as if their actions were guided 
by the more rational reflections of 
the mind. 

Among the figures ,of oratory, 
there are none more worthy of at- 
tention, becaufe there are none 
more {trong and lively, than per- 


Jfonification and the apofrophe. The 
former is perhaps the boldeft and 


moft fublime figure of eloquence, 
and requires the greateft art and 
caution in its ufe:, In Cicers’s ora- 
tion, for Celius he introduces the 
perfon of Appius Claudius, an an- 
ceftor of his client’s accufer, with 
a great deal of {pirit and vivacity; 
nor do we find that it met with the 
difapprobation of the pretor Caj- 
vinus, and the fenators who affifted 
him in the trial. 

The apoftrophe is rather too 
bold and ftriking for the common 
purpotes of eloquence; if injudici- 
oufly ufed, it rather alarms than 
foothes the feelings of the perfons 
whofe paflions it is intended to ex- 
cite: it is therefore almoft totally 
banifhed from the fenate and the 
bar; in the pulpit it 1s often pro- 
duétive of the happiett effects. 

There is a paflage in Cicero’s de- 
fence of Rs/cius which is exceed- 
ingly fanciful, and may be receiv- 
ed as a fpecimen of the unbounded 
imagination and art with which 
that remarkable man worked upon 
the feelings of his hearers; from 
that paflage indeed fome judgment 


may 


Kennett’s Roman Antiquities. 
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may be formed of his general ftile 
and manner. Speaking of the pu- 
nifhment inflicted upon perfons 

uilty of the crime of parricide, he 
fi, ys, “ They fnatched that man out 
of the fyftem of nature whom they 
thus fuddenly deprived of air, 
light, waterandearth; thereby in- 
timating, that the man who mur- 
dered him, to whom he owed his 
exiftence, ought to be deprived of 
thofe elements from which all ‘o- 
ther things have theirs. They 
would not fuffer his body to be 
thrown to beafts, left their fero- 
city fhould be increafed by the con- 


' “tact of fo much guilt: They would 


not fuffer them to be thrown nak- 
ed into the river, left they fhould 


‘carry pollution into the very fea, 


which they thought could wath 
away pollution from every thing 
befides. Jn thort, the meaneft and 
moft defpicable thing in the world 
was thought too good for them to 


‘fhare in; for what can be fo com- 


mon as air to the living, earth to 
the dead, the /ea to the floating, 
or the /sore to the outcaft? While 


‘they live, they breathe not the air 


of Heaven; when they die, earth 
cannot receive their bones; when 
they float, they never can be purj- 
fied; at laft they are caft out, but 


‘they findno reft even on the rocks.” 


How elegant this language! how 
highly feeling and piéturefque the 


* defcription! What unbounded fub- 
‘limity of imagination does the ora- - 
“tor difcover! But upon the whole, 
“the paflage feems better adapted to 


the clofet of an amateur, than to 


“the trial of a ferious caufe before 


a tribunal of juftice. 
Mr. Hume, in his effay on elo- 
¢ aera does not fail to affign a 
ecided fuperiority tothe ancients; 


* Hume's Eifays, vole ie page 90. 


+3 * wm . * 
~ Vide Cicero's oration for Ligarius : 
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he himfelf has written with more 


than Roman elegance. The opinion 


of Mr. Hume, ina queftion of this 
kind, will rank asa very high autho- 
ritv: an advocate for the modern; 
will not however be contented with 
the decifion; he will not allow the 
preference without a competition; 
he will fuppofe the victory unfairly 
obtained without the hazard of 3 
conteft. ‘ Does any man,” fays 


‘that writer, + “pretendto havemore 
good fenfe than Fulius Cefar? Yet 
‘that haughty conqueror we knew 
‘was fo fubdued by the charms of 


Cicero’s eloquence, that he was ina 
manner conftrained to change his 
fettled purpofé and refolution, and 
abfolve a criminal whom before 


‘that orator pleaded he was deter- 


mined to condemn.” This isan 
inftance of fuccefs upon which the 
Englifh panegyrift has laid the great- 


-eft ftrefs. Tudly, in overcoming the 


determi.ied refolution of aman who 
was intimately acquainted with all 
the fecrets of his art, and almoft as 


“accomplifhed an orator as himfelf, 


would have furnifhed an important 
cafe even in the general hiftory of 
oratory: But Mr. Hume does not 
appear to have recollected that the 
inftance is not a little fufpected.: 
It is fhrewdly furmifed that the ora- 


‘tor became the dupe of his own de- 


ception, and that C/ar appeared 


‘to entertain emotions which were 


far diftant from his heart. 
The celebrated figure in the ora- 


' tion againft Verres, does not entire- 
“ly meet with the approbation of 


Hume: however fublime and dig- 
nified it might appear to an ancient 
critic, the niceear, the cooler head, 
and more fedate heart of a modern, 
would by no means conceive It 
chafte; he would fuppofe Cicero’ 

Nagi nation, 


t Vol. i. page 92. 


nothing remarkable appears in the palTages 


which feems'nioft* particularly to have affeCted Carfar, See the notes to Guthrie's 
tranilation, 
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imagination, mounted ona high 
orfe, had broke loofe. from. the 
yeins of reafon, and running in the 
regions of bombaft, had {tumbled 
ggainft the very rocks and moun- 
tains he had invoked. Indefcribing 
the crucifixion .of a Raman citizen 
by the tyrannic governor of Sicily, 
“ Should I ,paint,” exclaimed the 
Roman, “ the horrors of this fcene 
not to Roman citizens, not to the 
allies of our ftate, not to thofe 
who have ever heard of ‘the Roman 
name, not even to men, but to 
brute creatures; or, to go farther, 
fhould I: lift up my voice in the 
moft defolate folitude to the rocks 
and mountains, yet fhould I furely 
fee thofe rude and inanimate parts 
of nature moved with horror and 
indignation at therecital of foenor- 
mous an action.” Tu/ly is certainly 
an, exquifite painter, but we can 
fometimes trace the marks of his 
brufh on the canvafs; in this par- 
ticular he has painted in fuch high 
colouring as far to furpafs nature. 
(The licenfe of poetry will fur- 
nifh a fufficient excufe for fublime 
figures, though they fhould in fome 
meafure border upon the unnatu- 
ral: But eloquence cannot claim 
all the indulgence to which her 
fifter artisentitled; herimagination 
muft not foar beyond the bounds 
of probability. Shakefpeare’s Cali- 
was in every refpe¢t worthy of 

his genius, and eafily tolerated in 
a production intended for dramatic 
reprefentation. If Cicero’s fancy 
had depicted fuch creatures of its 
Own creation, his name, inftead 
of being placed at the head of ora- 

Vou. IV. No. 10. 


- * Voltaire thought otherwife. 
t A proportion of this veheme 


end Clergy among the moderns: the clafping of 
the fides of the pulpit, often ftartles the devout par 
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tory, .would have funk confidera- 
bly below mediocrity: The fame 
may jultly be faid of Shake/peare's 
witches, in the tragedy of Mac- 
beth.* 

Vehement as was the ftyle in 
which the orators of Romeand Greece 
compofed their orations, it was ftill 
exceeded by the vehemence of their 
geftures. . We may form a tolera« 
ble idea of. the violence of their 
a¢tion from the authority of Cicero, 
who informs us that. the /pplofa 
pedis was one of the moft mode- 
rate.t 

The moft celebrated of the Gre- 
cian orators were Demofthenes, A:/- 
chines, Lyfras and Ifocrates: the chief 
excellence of the former confifted 
in a flrength and energy which has 
ever remained unrivalled: 4¢/- 
chines and Lyfas, though forcible 
and energetic, are fo in a lefs de- 
gree than Demofthenes: Lfocraies is 
only remarkable for a flowery and 
embellifhed ftyle; his panegyrict 
of Athens, though a mafter-piece of 
compofition, was better adapted ta 
the clofet than to a public pronun- 
ciation. J/ccrates was celebrated as 
a teacher of eloquence; the fame 
of Denufthenes was acquired by a 
fuccefsful practice of that art. 

Among the Romans, Cicero,Ca/ar, 
Hortenfius, Metellus, and Craffuss 
ranked in the number of the moft 
eminent. Unfortunately for the 
world, they have now few or no 
Romaas, by which they can judge 
of the comparative merit of thefe 
great men. It is known, howe- 


ver, that-Ce/ar and Metellus were 
not vaftly inferior to Tully 


G 


him- 


felf, 





nce of aGtion is ftill retained by a few of the Rever- 


the hands, and thumping againft 
t of the congregation ; and, if the 
o Pevis is ftillinufe; 


, les. th pPLosi 
boards upon which they ftand do not tell tales, ae ak of the flock aweke. 


perhaps, however, it is intended to keep the flee 
} If this oration of Ifocrates is remarkable for 
to be wondered at, when Plutarch, in his morals, 


three on ymPzans, or fifteen years. 


its elegance in ftyle, it is not much 
roto ws that it was the work af 
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felf; and he, in his pleadings, be- 
ftows the higheft commendations 
upon the abilities of his rival, Hors 
tenfias. ; 
. Itremains yet to pointout,a few 
differences between the ftyle of an- 
cient and of modern eloquence. 
"The orators of the prefent day have 
few occafions to addrefs an audi- 
ence ftriGtly popular: Judicial ora- 
tory will hardly admit of that ex- 
ceffive fublimity which rendered 
Cicero fo eminent; nor would out 
deliberative affemblies, compofed 
of men the, moft. proficient in {¢i- 
Encé, liften to the ftrains of Fancy, 
inlefs the voice of Reafon fhould 
appear uppertnoft, joined with that 
of Truth, her infepareble compa: 
hion. 
_ In drawing a parallel then of 
the eloquence of ‘Greece and Rome 
withthat of the moderns, it will ap- 
pear, that if the former was moft 
compulfive, thelatter is much more 
convincitig; if the one bin 4 
compelled, the other gently leads 
the mind: Splendid and dazzling, 





the oratory of the anciénts rapidly 
overtame; cool and fedate, the 
modern entightens by flow de 
. Cicero, by his warm and 
lively figures, often takes the imas 
scree by furprize: a modern 
peaker, more flow and regular, 
influences the will by appealing to 
the underftanding; the one pro- 
duces its effects by paffion, the other 
enfures fuccefs by conviétion.’ If 
the former excites admiration 
its fublimity, the latter will -de 
mand efteem for its intrinfie ex. 
eellence. The ancient oratory is 
like a handfome woman dreffed in 
all the pompous parade of gaudy 
ornament; the eloquence of the 
moderns may be compared to att 
elegant figure, cloathed in the nas 
tive dignity of her charms. . Dea 
mofthenes and Cicero have immor« 
talized their names by the fplendid 
brilliancy of their talents; the mes 
mory of Mirabeau will meet with 
our Idve and efteem, while Truth 
and Liberty are regarded as bleft 
fings to mankind. CURIO, 


nrane a OEE <Oe 
THE RING OF AMURATH. 
[Continued from Page 567, and concluded. ] 


JTY keeper was a black fave whom 
I did not remember ever to have 
fern, and in whom it would indeed have 
been a fata! prefumption to have ftond be. 
foreme. After he had giten me food, 
and the vigour of nature was reftored, he 
difcovered in me fuch tokens of férocity, 
that he fufféred me'to faft many Holts be- 
fore 1 was agein Fed. Twas foenraged at 
this delay, that, forgetting my dependencey 
L roared horribly when he again approached 
me: fo thathe found it neceifary to add 
blows to hunger, that he might gain fuch 
an afcendcency over me as was fuitable to 
his office. By this fave, therefore, I was 
alternately beaten and famithed, till the 
frerctne(s of my dilpofition being fupprete. 
éd by fear and languor, a milder temper 
infenfibly ftolé vpon me; "and a demea- 
our that was begun by conftraint, was 
continued -by habit, 
‘1 was now treated with lefs feverity, and 
fitove to exprety fomething like graticude, 





that might encourage my keeper to yet 
greater kindneft, His vanity was flatter> 
ed by my fubmiffions and to thew as wel 
his courage as the fuccefs of his difcipliney 
he ventured fometimes to carefs me in the 
prefence of thofe whofe curiofity brought 
them to fee me. A kind of friendthip thus 
imperceptibly grew between us, and I felt 
fome degree of the affection that I had 
feigned. It happened that a tyger, which 
had been lately taken, broke one day into 
my den, while my keeper was giving me 
my provifion, and, leaping upon him, 
would inftantly have torn him to pieces, | 
I had not feized the favage by the throaty 
and draggéé him to the ground; the “ave 
prefently difpatched him with his dagger, 
and turhed: about to carefs his deliverers 
but, ftarting fuddenly backward, he {tood 
motionlefs with aftonifhment, perceiving 


~ that was no longeria monfter but 2 dog. 


I was myfelf confcious of the change 
which had again pafled upon mes and 
oo eae yee heaping 
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Haping out of my den, éfcaped from my 
gonfinement. This transformation I con- 
fideredas a reward of my fidelity, and 
wasperhaps never more happy than in the 
frit: moments of my efeape; far I refleéted 
thaty as a dog, my liberty wes not only 
stored, but infured; I was no longer 
‘of qualities which rendered me 
unfit for fociety ; I:had fome faint refem- 
blance of human virtue, which is not 
found in other animals, and therefore hope 
ed to be more gene*ally carefied. But it 
was not long before this joy fubfided in the 
femembrance of that dignity from which 
Thad fallen, and from which I was ftill 
at an immeafurable-diftance. Vet ] lifted 
up my heart in gratitude to the power who 
had “once more brought me within the 
titcle-of nature. Asa brute, I was more 
thankful for a mitigation of. punithment; 
than at a king Thad been. for offers of 
the higheft happinefs and honour. And 
who, that is not taught by affliftion, can 
uttiy eftimate the bounties of Heaven? 
“As foonas the firft tumult of my mind 
was paft I felt an irvefittible inclination 
once more to vilit the apartments of my 
feraglio. I placed myfelf behind an emir 
whom I knew to have been the friend of 
Alibeg, and was permited to follow him 
into the prefence. The perfons and the 
place, the retrofpe&tion of my life which 
they produced, and the comparifonof what 
J} was'with what I had been, almoft over. 
whelmed me. I went uncbferved into the 
garden, and lay down under the fhade of 
an almond-tree, that I might indulge thofe 
reflections, which, though they oppreffed 
me with melancholy, | did not with to lofe, 
Thad not been long in this place, before 
elittle dog, which f knew to bethe fame 
that I fpurned from me when he careffed 
me at my return from hunting, came and 
fawned at my feet. My heart now fmote 
me, and I faid to myfeif—** Doft thou 
know me under this difguise ? Is thy fides 
lity te thy lord unfhaken? Cut off as Iam 
from the converfe of mankind, hatt thou 
preferved forme an affedtion which I once 
fo lightly efteemed, and requiced with evil ? 
This forgetfulnefs of injory, and this 
fleady friendthip, are they lefs than hu- 
man, or are they more?” I was not pre- 
vented by thefe reflections from returning 
the careffes that I received; and Alibeg, 
who jult then entered the garden, took no- 
tice of me, and ordered that 1 thould not 
be turned out. 
In the feraglio I foon learned, that a 
body, which was thought to be mine, was 
found dead inthechamber; andthat Ali- 
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beg had been chofen to fuceetd: me by the 
Unanimous voice of the people: but I gains 
ed no intedligence of Selima, whol apart. 
ment I found inthe poffeffion of another, 
and for whom I had fearched every part of 
the palace invain, I became reftlefs; every 
place was irkfome; a defire to wander pree 
vailed; andone evening I went out at the 
gerden gate, and travelling till midnight, 
I lay down at the foot of a fycamore-tree, 
and flept. ; : 
' In the morning J beheld, with furprize, 
a wail of marble that feemed to reach to 
Heaven, and gates that were iculptured 
with éyery emblem of delight. Over the 
gate was infcribed in letters of gold—» 
$* Within this wall liberty is undoundedy 
and felicity completes Nature is not ope 
preffed by the tyranny of religion, nor is 
pleafure awed by the frown of virtue. The 
pate is obedient to thy with, whafoever 
thou art; enter therefore, and be happy.” 

When J read this infcription, my bofom 
throbbed with tumultuous expectations 
but my defire toenter was reprefied by the 
reficQion,: that I had lot the form, in 
which alone I could gratify the appetives of 
a'man. Wefire and curiofity were not- 
withftanding predominant: the door im- 
mediately opened inward; 1 entered, and 
it clofed after me. 

But my ears were now ftunned wich 
the diffonance of riot, and my eye ficken~ 
ed at the contorfions of mifery: difeate 
was vifible in every countenance, however 
otherwife impreffed with the charadter of 
rage, of drunkennefs, or af luft, Rape 
and murder, revelling and ftrife, filled 
every ftreet and every dwetling. 

As my retreat was cut off, I went for- 
ward with timidity and circumfpecion 5 
for Limagined, that I could no otherwife 
efcape injury, than by eluding the notice 
of wretches, whole propenfity o i/l was re - 
ftrained by a0 law; and L perceived too 
late, that to punith vice 16 to promote 
happinels. ; 

it was now, evening, and that I might 
pafs the night in greater fecurity, 1 quitted 
the public way, and perceiving a houfe 
that was incircled by a mote, 1 {wam over 
to it, and chofe an obfcure corner of the 
area for my afylum. 1 heard from within 
the found of dancing and mutic ; but after 
a fhort interval, was alarmed with the 
menaces of rage, the fhricks of terror, and 
the wailings of difrefs. The window of 
the banqueting room flew open, and fome 
yenifon was thrown out, which fell juft ac 
my feet. As I had ecateo nothing fince 


from the feraglio, 1 regard- 
my departure irom B10, - 
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ed this as a fortunate accident; and after 
the pleafure of an unexpected repaft, I 
again lay down in expeétation of the 
morning, with hope and fear; but ina 
fhort time, many perfons -ufhed from the 
houfe with lights, and feemed folicitous 
¢o gather up the venifon which had been 
thrown out; but not being able to find 
it, and at the fame time perceiving me, 
they judged that I had devoured it. I 
‘was immediately feiged and led into the 
houfe; but.as I could not difcover that I 
was the object either of malignity or kinds 
nefs, 1 was in doubt what would be the 
iffue of the event. It was not long before 
this doubt was refolved, for I foon learned 
from the difcourte of thofe about me, that 
i was fufpefted to have eaten poifan, 
which had been intended for another, and 
was fecured, that the effect might either 
remove or confirm. the fuipicion. .As -it 
‘was not expected that the poifon would 
immediately operate, I waslocked up in a 
room by myfeif, where I reflected upon 
the caufeand the event of my confinement, 
with inexpreffible anguith, anxiety, and 
terror. 
In this gloomy interval, a fudden light 
fhone round me, and I found myfelf once 
more in the prefence of the Genius. I 
crawled towards him trembling, and con~ 
founded, but not utterly without hope.— 
“* Yet a few moments,” faid he, ** and the 
angel of Death fhall teach thee that the 
wantsof nature cannot be fupplied with fafe- 
ty, where the inordinate appetites of vice are 
not reftrained. Thy hunger required food; 
but the luft and revenge of others have giv- 
en thee poifon,’* My blood grew chill as he 
fpake ; 1 difcovered and abhorred my folly: 
but while I withed toexprefs my contrition; 
I feil down in an agony; my eyes failed me, 
1 fhivered, was convulfed, 4nd expired. 
That fpark of immaterial fire which no 
violence can quench, rofe up from the 
duft which had been thus reftored ta the 
earth, and now animated the form of a 
Dove. On this new ftate of exiftence I 
entered with inexpreffible delight; I ima 
gined that my wings were not only a pledge 
of fafety, but of the favour of Syndarac, 
whom I was now more than ever folicitous 
to pleaie. I flew immediately from the 
window; and, turning towards the wall 
through which Ihadentered, J endeavour. 
ed to rife above it, that I might guit for 
ever a place in which guilt and wretched- 
ne{s were complicated in every object, and 
which I now detefted as much as before J 
had defired. But over this region a ful- 
pbureous yapour hovered likea thick cloud, 


a 


which I had no fooner entered than I felf 
down panting for breath, and had fcarce 
ftrength to keep my wings fufficiently ex. 
tended to break my fall. It was now mid. 
night, and I atighted near the mouth of 
a cave, in which I thought there appeared 
fome faint glimmerings of light. — Inte 
this place I entered without much appre, 
henfion ; as it feemed rather to be the re. 
treat of penitence, than the recefs.of lux. 
ury: but leit the noifeof my-wings thould 
difcover me to any hateful or mifchievogs 
inhabitant: of this gloomy folitud¢, 1 en. 
tered in filence and upon my feet. AsI 
went forward the cave grew wider, and by 
the light of alamp which was fufpended 
from the roof, I difeovered a hermit-tif. 
tening to a young lady, who feemesto be 
greatly affected with the events which fhe 
was relating. Of’ the hermit I badeno 
knowledge; but the lady I difcerned to be 
Selima, 1 was ftruck»with amazement at 
this difcovery ; I remembered with the 
deepeft contrition my attempts upen her 
virtue, and 3} now focretiy rejoiced that 
fhe had rendered them ineffectual. .} 
watched her lips with the utmoft impay 
tience of curiofity, and the continued her 
Narrative. 
&< | was fitting on a fofa one evening after 
I had been careffed by Amurath, and my 
imagination kindled as I mufed. ‘* Why,” 
faid I aloud, ¢* fhould I give up the delights 
of love with the fplendor of royalty? 
Since the prefumption af my father has 
prevented my marriage, why fhould I not 
accept the bleffings that are ftill offered? 
Why is defire reftrained by the dread of 
fhame? and why is the pride of virtue of; 
fended by the foftaefs of nature?’’ Im- 
mediately a thick cloud furrounded mej 
I felt myfelf lifted up and conveye¢ through 
the air with incredible rapidity. 1 de- 
fcended, the cloud diffipated, and I found 
myfelf fitting in an alcove, by the fice of 
a canal that encircled a ftately edifice and 
a fpacious garden, I faw many perfons 
pafs along ; but difcovered in all fomething 
either diffolute or wretched, fomething 
that alarmed my fears, or excited my pity+ 
I fuddenly perceived many men with their 
{words drawn, contending for a womanly 
who was forced along irrefiftibly dy the 
crowd, which moved directly towards the 
piace in which I was fitting. | ] was terri- 
fied, and looked round me with eagernels, 
to fee where I could retreat for fafety- 4 
perfon richly dreffed perceived my. diftre 8, 
and invited me into the houfe which the 
canal furrounded. Of this invitation 


haftily accepted with gratitude and ye 
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pa T foot’ remarked feveral incidents, 
hich filled me with new perplexity and, 

henfion. -I was welcomed to a place, 
jn which: infamy and honour were equally 
unknown 5 whete every with was indulged 
without the violation of any law, and 
wherethe will was therefore determined 
onlyby appetite. I was prefently furround- 
ed by women, whofe behaviour covered 


me with bluthes ; and though I rejected the ~ 


carefies of the perfon into whof= power I 
was delivered, yet they became jealous of 
the diftin€tion with which he treated me: 
my expoftulations,were not heard, and my 
tears were treated with merriments. Pre- 


parations were made for revelling and-jol-» 


lity; I was invited to join the dance, and 
upon my refufal was entertained with mu- 
fice In this dreadful fituation, I fighed 
thus to myfelf : How fevere is that juttice; 


whith tranfports tHofewho form licentious , 


withes, to a fociety in which they areine 
dulged without reftraint ! Who thal! deli- 


ver me from the effects of my own folly? ; 


Who fhall defend me againft the vices of 
others >” At this moment J was thus'en- 
couraged by the voice of fome invifible be» 
ing. “‘ The friends of Virtue are mighty ; 
rejeCt not their prote€tion, and thou art 
fafe,”’ As I renounced the prefumptuous 
wih which had once’ polluted my mind, I 
exulted in this intimation with an affur- 
anceof relief; and: when fupper was fet 
before me, I fuffered the principal lady to 
ferve me with fome venifon, but the friend- 
ly voice having warned me that it was 
poifoned, I fell back in my feat and turn- 
ed pale. The lady enquired” earnettly 
what had difordéred me; but inftead of 
making a reply, I threw the veaifon from 
the window, and declared that fhe had in- 
tended my death. ‘The matter of the ta- 
ble, who perceived the lady to whom I 
fpoke change countenance, was at once 
convinced, that fhe had indeed attempted 
to poifon me, to pyeferve that intereft 
which as a rival the feared I fhould fubvert. 
He rofe up in a rage, and commanded the 
venifon to be produced; a dog that was 
fuppofed to have eaten it was brought in: 
but before the event could be known, 
the tumult was become general; and my 
nval, after having fuddenly ftabbed her 
Patron, plunged the fame poniard in her 
Own bofom. . 

In the midf of this confufion I found 
Means to efcape, and wandered through 
the city in fearch of fome obfcure recefsy 
where, if I received not the affittance which 
hoped, death at leat might fecure my 
Perioa from yiolation, and ¢lele my eyes 
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an thofe fcenes, which, wherever I turneds 
filled me not only with difguft but with 
horror... By that Benevolent Power, who, 
as ajptefervative from mifery, has placed 
in.us a facred and irrefiftible difapproba- 
tion of vice, my feet have been directed to 
~thee, whofe virtue has participated in my 
diftrefs, and whofe wifdom may effe& my 
’ deliverance.”"™ 
I gazed upon Selima, while I thus learned 
the order of that affection which I had a- 
bufed, with fentiments that can never be 
conceived but when they are felt. I was 
Ttokched with the moft bitter remorfe, for 
having produced one with that could ftain 
fo.amuable a mind; and abhorred myfelf 
for having ufed the power which I derived 
from her tenderne{S, to effect her deftruc- 
tion. ' My fondnefs*was “nde lefs ardent, 
but jt was.more:chatte and tender; defire 
was not extinguifhed, but it was almoft 
_abforbed in efteem, I felt a paffion, to 
whith, till now, Thad been a ftranger: 
and the mament Love was kindled in my 
, breaft, I refumed the form pFoper to the 
-- naturéin which alone itcan fubfit, and Se- 
lima beheld -Amurath ag her feet. At my 
_ fadden; and unexpeéted appearance, the co- 
lour faded from her’ cheeks, the powers of 
life were fufpended, and-fhe funk into my 
arms.‘ I clafped her to my breaft, and look- 
ing towards che hermitforhis,affiftance, I 
beheld in his ftead the friendly Genius who 
had taught me happinefs, by affliction. 
Ar the fame inftaat Selima recovered, 
« Arife, faid Syndaraey © and loak round.” 
We looked round; the darknefs was fud- 
denly diffipated, arnd.we perceived our- 
felves in the road to Go'conda, and the 
fpires of the city fparkled before ys. ‘ Go,” 
faid he, * Amurath, meneeforth the huf- 
bandof Selima, and the father of thy peo- 
ple! I have revealed thy ftory to Alibeg in 
a vifion; he expeéts thy seturny and the 
chariots are come out tomect thee. Go, 
and I will proclaim before thee, Amurath, 
the Sultan of the Eafty the judge of nations, 
the taught of heaven; Amurath, whofe 
_ring is equal to the sing of Solomon, re- 
turns to reign with wifdom, and diffule 
felicity.’ 1 now lifted up my eyes, and be~ 
held the chariots coming forward. We 
were received by Alibeg with fentiments 
which could not be uttered, and by thie 
se loudeft acclamations : Syn- 
darac proclaimed our return, in thunder 
that was heard through all the nations of 
my empire; and has prolonged my reign 
i ‘perity and peace. 
“i ns thse Then written, and by 


the world let what I write be preen 
oF 


people witht! 
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for'to none who hear of the ring of Amu- 
rath, hall its influence be wanting. Of 
this, is not thy heart a witnefs, thou whofe 
eye drinks inftruétion from my pen ? Haft 


in fecret, when thy foot deviates from the 
paths of virtue ? Neglect notthe fra Whi, 
pers of this friend to thyifoul; it is the 
voice of # greater than Syndarac, to refit 


thou nota Monitor who reproaches thee whofe influence is to invite deftrution, 
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6 And who art thoy whofe melancholy moan 
- & Difturbs the iron flymbars of old Night ?” | 
Soe Se Vide lines to Viora in the Mag. for Sept. 1793, p. 5604 

H! who indeed! one by misfortune prefs’d 
A By. grief diftinguifh’d, and by woe opprefs’d; 

One who has told her piercing grief 

To oF adh chill breezes-as they flew; 

Bath’d her difhevel’d treffes in the dew, 

And pour’d her forrows hopelefs of relief: 
And thou, wnknown, upon whofe frantic lyre 
Dread Jealoufy hath breath’d: his pois’nous fire; 
Tho’ many pangs have wrung thy bleeding heart, 
Thou. haft not like Viola learn’d to {mart, 


Oh! cruel Memory! wilt thou then renew 

The {cenes from which my fancy fick’ning flies? 
Wilt thou relentlefs bring them to my view, 
And fpread my long loft joys before my eyes? 
The glowing Morning, rufhing from her bowers, 
Beheld Viola like her feafon gay: 
Around me danc’d the tify -footed hours, 
And far was frowning Care, far thence away; 
But now in this fad heart all joy is dead, 

Fach attive principle, alas! is fled. 


Once on my cheek was feen Health’s crimfon dye, 

And Hope, exulting, throbb’d within my breaft; 

‘Then laughing Pleafure fparkled in my eye, 

And each white morning rous’d me to be bleft: 

Then happy days, around my head 

The freth wove garland Edmund fpread ; 

‘The myrtle dropping balms divine, 

Raptur’d he round my waift would twine. 

Oh! happy hours! forever, ewer flown, 

You prompt the tear, and you extort the groan. Parental 
arenta 















New-York, Oober 9, 1793». 





Original Poetry, 
Parental fmiles my Edmuna’s paffion blefs’d; 
By Friendfhip’s hand the nuptial bower was drefs’d; 
Soft mufic floated thro’ each glade and grove, 
And mark’d the hour facred to wxtual Jove. 
Oh! who: fhall tell my foul’s ecitatic trance’ 
When Edmund fondly hail’d me as his bride! 
I faw him graceful trip the mazy dance, 
And felt my bofom glow with confcious pride. 
But what avails the days of blifs that fled! 
Soul of my life! my Edmund, thou art dead! 


What are thy- woes, unfortunate unknown? 

My hutband died, cut off in blooming youth; 

For one unworthy thou doit pour thy moan, 

My Fdmunda’s foul was honour, fpotlefs, truth: 
Oh! I have felt his gen’rous bofom glow, 
Have feen the chaften’d tear of Rapture flow, 
Have known the joy that mutual love beftows, 
When o’er congenial. minds his flame he throws; 

Have feen the tyrant Death my blifs deftroy, 

And the dark grave receive my ba/om’s joy. 


Yes, J was lov’d, and therefore to the moon, 

When gloomy Night hath gain’d het awfulsiooa, 

I pour my anguifh, clafp my £daiend's ura 

And tell his fhade how faithfully Imourn. 
His thrilling voice, whofe fafcinating powers 
With melting harmony inform’d my hours, 
Alas! is mute; thofe dear expreifive eyes, 
Bright emulators of cerulean ikies, 

Dwell on my face no more, the noifome tomb 

Hath quench’d their haftre, and deftroy’d his bloom. 


For thee whofe bofom feeds Love’s madd’ning fre, . 
Who fweep’ft with frenzied hand the mournful lyre, 
Some other youth enamour’dof thy charms, 
Shall woo and win thee ‘to his faithfal arms; — 
The nuptial torch fhall brightly round thee fhine, 
And years of happinéfs dhail yet be thine, | 
While I, forgotten in fome cavern’s gloom, 
Or fadly bending o’er my Edmund's tomb, 
Lift the dread thunder rend the burid air 
While the dark night bird ceafelefs {creams d¢/pair. 
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\\ 


To PEACE. 


NCE again celeftial Peace, 
O Thy benignant influence fhed; 
Bid the din of battle ceafe, 


O’er the world thine olive f{pread, 


See, on Exrope’s frighted fhores, 
Warlike hofts their/banners rear; 
Hark, the murd’rous cannon roars; 


Horrors, Griefs, and Deaths appear! 


Long, too long, ‘has ruthlefs War, 
Her revengetul fceptre fway’d; 
Whilit, attendant on hercar, — : ee] 
Countlefs Plagues the earth difmay’d. 


‘Let thy gentle hands again, 
Bury deep the fatal fteel; 

Let the fields, now ftrew’d with flain, 
Scenes of rural joy reveal. 


But, «while'thus thy bleffings flow, © 
And grateful nations own thy care, 
If an individual’s:‘woe 
May thy foft attentions fhare, 


Oh! thofe cruel pangs affuage 
Which my frantic bofom tear, 
When conflicting paffions rage 
. Wita tormenting fury there. 


When the heart, fo oft deceiv’d, 

«” Sees its fondeft wifhes die, 

And of ev’ry good bereav’d, 
Scarce retains the pow’r to figh: 


Then thy cheerin prefence lend, 
Heal the wounds Deceit has made, 
And unkind Remembrance fend 


_ _ To Oblivion’s darkeft fhade. 


_Ev’ry former ill forgot; 
Ev’ry injury forgiv’n: 
To thy Supphant thus allot, 
Tho’ on earth, a tafte of Heav’a. 


| CALISTA. 


New-York, O&cber 21, 7793. 
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From the Columbian Gazetteer. 


4A WREATH offered to the NeGLecTED Sop of LEDYARD. 


EYOND the roar of ocean old, 
Far fever’d from his native fhore, 

Lies in Egyptia’s bofom cold, 
The pleafing form that Lrpyarp wore; 
Nor bath’d by Love’s afilictive tear, 
Nor warm’d by Friend/ip’s farewell fighs, 
Strangers upheld the mournful bier, 
For rangers clos’d his dying eyes: 
Beneath dun Midnight’s fearful fhade, 
Soft ftealing from the bands of fleep, 
Ne’er hath dejected kinfman ftray’d 
O’er Leyparp’s honour’d duft to weep; 
Ne’er hath the voice of /fer fair 
Been heard, foft moaning in the gloom, 
Nor Friendflip’s hand with pious care, 
Strewn odourous bloffoms o’er his tomb. 
Thither my Fancy ftretch thy wings, 
There let thy grateful forrows flow ; 
And wake, O Lyre! whofe willing friags 
Are ever tun’d to themes ef woe: 
If Mufc dwell thy cords among, 
Oh! if thou boaft poetic glow— 
If Grief’s fad Mufe infpire thy fong, 
On Lepyarp’s turf a chaplet throw. 
Undaunted ’midft unnumber’d woes, 
He brav’d bleak Bothnia’s wint’ry blafts; 
Travers’d Sideria’s drifting {nows, 
And chill Kam/chatka’s frozen wattes : 
Nor ftopt, though from Yahutza proud 
Europa’s tygrefs* bade him hatte, 
Till crofling many a region rude, 
He gain’d old Cairo’s walls at laft. 
O’er fcenes like thefe, recording 7ime 
In penfive mufings long may dwell; 
But oh! an act far more fublime, 
Demands the Harp’s moft lofty fwell: 
For Lepyarp’s hand, (O grateful deed!) 
Around our injured fex’s brow 
Twin'd a fair garland, form’d with heed, 
Wohofe buds fhall ne’er forget to glow. 


Vor. IV. No: ro. H 





* Emprefs of Ru fia. 


* Woman 
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Seleéted Poetry. 


“ Woman (he faid) is good as fair; 

© Gentle and cheerful—mild and kind, 

“ Alive to every tender care, 

** To every virtuous adt inclin’d; 

** And if our fex lefs often err, 

‘¢ She of more goodnefs fure may boaft; 
“ For hungry Sorrow’s anguifh’d tear, 

** On Woman's heart was never loft: 

‘t She hafes at Pity’s well known call, 

‘«¢ When the lorn ftranger’s humble fighs 
** Afk at her hand a pittance fmall, 

‘¢ She wipes the tears that dim his eyes. 
“ Sick, hungry, weary, cold, or wet, 

* Wandering through realms remote and wild, 
** Woman a friend I always met, 

‘© When Man from my diftrefs recoil'd. 
** Votaries to Ao/pitality, 

** Whatever clafs—whatever name-— 

** Aged or young, or bond, or free, 

“* Woman I ever found the fame: 

** Her pity flow’d with grace fo fweet, 

** As lent my heart a kinder glow, 

** Sooth’d the ftern rigours of my fate, 

*¢ And charm’d away the fenfe of woe.” 
Bleft be thy memory+beft of men, 

No rival haft thou left behind ; 

To whom might fall thy valued pen, 
Which trac’d whate’er fair 7ruth defign’d. 
Poor fuffering wanderer—all thy toils, 
The hand of Death hath kindly clos’d; 
There is thy patient foul repos’d, 
Where Peace with Bii/s forever fmiles. 
But wherefore founds my lyre fo long? 
Thou art enwrapt in glowing joys; 

Nor hear'ft pale Sorrow’s rueful voice, 
Nor heed’ft the adulating fong. 

Yet ere I clofe the much lov’d ftrain, 
Daugiters of verfe your tribute pay ; 

Oh join the dirge-like fong and fay—~ 

** Bleft be thy memory beft of men.” 
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LOUIS’s LAST. HOURS. 


T was in altered France, when only thofe 
& Fatigu’d with deeds of Death enjoy’d repofe; 
"T'was midnight<nd the moon a paler ray 
Glanc‘d on the tow’rs where prifon’d Louis lay; 
‘Phe wretched Monarch rais’d his fleeplefs eyes, 
And thus renew’d his mingled words and fighs: 





Thou 















Selected Poetry. 


Thou orb, that now riding fublime, 
Enliven’ft the fhadows of night, 

Tho’ beauteous thou fhin’ft for a time, 
How tranfient thy filvery light. 

Ta ftation on high once maintain’d, 
The Univerfe honour’d my fway; 
But my fame and my glory are wan'd, 

And I haften, alas! to decay. 


Tho’ hopelefs to render them lefs, 
Of wrongs I may furely complain— 
“To Heaven I breathe my diftrefs— 
To man my complaints would be vaia. 
The palace that lately I fill’d 
My friends they have found ita grave: _, 
My foes, tho’ their freedom I will’d, 
Have treated me worfe than a flave. . 


To fcenes where the courteous deed 
Gave grace, and foft founds charm’d the ear, 
The long hours of bondage fucceed, 

And the yoice of vile Infult is near.— 
Let Malice its victim purfue ; 

At length it may leffen my cares; 
The deeds of my foes while I view, 

My heart may be harden’d like theirs. 


Yet, barr’d from each obje¢t that’s dear, 

To nature my breaft can I fteel? 
* Affection, in colours too clear, : 

Pourtrays ev’ry forrow they feel _ 

My Queen, how Misfortune’s fwift wing 
Hath bruth’d from thy cheek all the bloom! 

My daughter, a flow’ret of fpring, 
Is fading away to her tomb! 


But lo! the ftern miffives of pow’r, 
My freedom they come to reftore— 
Their words give a glimpfe of the hour 
When Infult fhall goad me no more— 
Marra, then fummon thy mind, 
This laft cruel act to fuftain; 
My daughter—O ftill be refign’d— 
In Heaven I'll clafp thee again! 


Ye parents—-you need not be told 
The thoughts thefe fad moments outrun; 
The future I dread to behold, 
It fhews me my fatherlefs fon— 
That fon, once of empire affur'd, 
Of each fond attention defpoil’d. 
Perhaps in a dungeon immur’d, BS 
Some goaler muft tutor my child 
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Seleéted Poetry. 


Yet, ah! let me hug to my breaft, 
The hope de will pity obtain; 

That France, when my grave I have preft, 
Will each kind affection regain. 

Dear wife—haplefs children—Farewell! 
Kind Heaven my fpirit receive! 

Forgive me—for nature is frail— 

And this fatal ftroke I forgive. 
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SONNET # tke AMERICAN NIGHT-HAWK. 
By Charlotte Smith. 


LL-omen’d bird! whofe cries portentous float 
O’er yon favanna with the mournful wind, 

While as the Indian hears your piercing note, 
Dark dread of future evil fills his mind— 
Wherefore, with early lamentations break 
The dear delufive vifions of Repofe? 
Why from fo fhort felicity awake a 
My wounded fenfes to fubftantial woes ? 
O’er my fick foul, thus rous’d from tranfient reft, 
Pale Superftition fheds her influence drear, 7 
And to my fhuddering fancy would fuggetft, 
| Thou com’ft to fpeak of ev’ry woe I fear— 
| ae But aid me Heav’n! my real ills to bear, | 
Mn | Nor let my drooping fpirit yield to phantoms of defpaix. 
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SONNET. 
By the fame. 


HILE thus I wander, cheerlefs and unbleft, 
And find in change of place but change of pain: 

In tranquil fleep the village labourers reft, 
And tafte repofe that I purfue in vain. 
Hufh'd is the hamlet now; and faintly gleam 
The dying embers from the cafement low 
O*; the thatch’d cottage; while the moon’s wan beam 
Lends a new luftre to the dazzling fnow. 
-—-O’er the cold wafte, amid the freezing night, 
Scarce heeding whither defolate I ftray. 
For me, pale eye of Evening! thy foft light 
Leads tono happy home; my weary way 
Ends but in dark viciffitude of care ; 
f only fly from doubt—to meet defpair. . 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





LONDON, Auguft ro. . 
IHE Count Largory fky was one of the 
few Polith noblemen who have fup- 
porttd the caufe.of the people, againft the 
incroachment of defpotifm, and the at- 
tacks of tyranny. His eftates were {mall, 
but his peafants were happy and content~ 
ed. Hehad built a houfe for the aged and 
infirm, to retire from labour, and to fix 
their thoughts ** on worlds beyond the 
grave.” There was alfo a feminary, at 
which the fons of the peafants learned to 
read, towrite, andcaft accounts. There 
was another f{chool, where the-oldeft pea- 
fants inftruéted the young men in agricul- 
ture. Unhappily the Count’s poffeffions 
werein that part of Poland foiniquitoufly 
feized by the Northern Tyrant. 
TheCount’s patriotifm being well known, 
variousinfults were offered tohim. His 
peafants were dragged from their grounds 
to fupply the army, and fearce any at 
length remained but children and old mens 
The Count, unable to endure the wretch- 
ednefsto which he was a witnefs, conceive 
ed the defperate defign of putting an end 
to his exiftence. He accordingly affembled 
all the old men, and took a moft tender 
farewell of them. He committed to the 
care of the oldeft, a packet to be opened 
ja four days. He then wrote the follow- 
ing note to the King of Poland: 
Sire, 

* One of your oldett friends and firmeft 
fupporters bids you adieu-—on the brink ef 
the grave he paufes to tell you his taft 
fentiments. In your fituation, you ought 
to prefer death to fubmiffion to the po- 
tentates who with to difmember Poland. 
The nation, when it eleéted you King, 
ele&ed you to preferve the Conftitution. 
Preferve it then by a brave refiftance; or, 
may the dagger of the aflaffin deprive you 
of that life of which you will be unworthy- 
Remember the laft words of Largoryfky.” 

The Count, the next day fell upon his 
fword, and was found dead by the old pea- 
fants, who buried him, according to his 
own defire, in the piaineft manner without 
any infcription. For, alas! whatinfcrip- 
tion could he want whofe aéts were indeli~ 
bly indented in the hearts of all? 

Read this, ye defpotsof Auftrie, Rufiia, 


and Pruffia, and tremble atthe tecolle¢tion 
of that day, when @tipped of your earthly 
diadems, the Almighty God fhall demand 
why you have done thefe things! 

Paris, Aug. 29, The evidence and ar- 
gument on the trial of Cuftine were con- 
cluded on the 27th, late in the evening. 

The Public Accufer, and the prifoner’s 
counfel, having made thelr temarks, the 
Prefident of the Tribunal ftatéd the fale 
fowing queftions for the confideration of 
theyury: - Se ane eee ene eel 

1. ‘* Have there been, during the pre- 
feht war, criminal manquvres and corref- 
pondence with the enemies of the Repub- 
lic, tending to facilitate their entrance into 
our territory, and to delivér dip to them 
our places of firéngth; cities; magazines, 
and arfenals? Lb. tg 

2. ** 1s it proved,’ that im confequence 
of fuch correfpondence, the cities of Frank~ 
fork, Mentz, Conde, and Valenciennes 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy ? 

3. ‘* Is Adam Philip Cuftiae, late Ges 
neral of the army of the Narth and the 
Ardennes, convicted of having co-operated 
in thefe manceuvres and correfponence ?” 

To all thefe queftions the jury foun: in 
the affirmative; and the Public Acculer 
being heard on the application of the law, 
the tribunal paffed the following fentence: 

¢¢ Adam Philip Cuttine is condemned to 
death, and confilcation of his property for 
the benefit. of the Republic. The fentence 
of death thall be executed in the place of 
the Revolution, between to and 11 o'clock 
in the morning, printed, (28 h) read, and 

fted up wherever it fhali feem proper.” 

The Prefident called upon the prifoner 
to fay, if he had any objection to make 
to the apolication of the !aw? 

Cuftine anfwerede“‘ I have no detende 
ers, they have difappeased ; my conference 
makes me no reproach: J die innocent.” 

The people heard the fentence with joud 
applaule. 

Cuftine was brought to the p'ace of exe~ 
cution on the morning of the 23ch, where 
he thewed neither the calm resignation of 
con(cientious innocence, nur the indig~ 
pant firmnefs of men of proud ‘pirits, Wao 
have no fuch confolation, fubltituce for 


iffed the crucifix, embraced his 
it.——He kitle , confetior, 
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confefior, hefitated, ufed every artifice to 
gain a few minutes longer time,and atlaft 
was brought to the guillotine by force. 
Nassau, (N.P.) O&. 1. Yefterday 
the Privateér John, Captain Sheerman, 
of this port, arrived here and brings the 
following interefting information: 
Saturday the 22d Sept. faw the Europa, 
50 gun fhip, and an armed brig run down 
towards the Platform. Sept. 25, at A. M. 
clofe in with the fhore, betweenCapeNicho- 
Ja Mole and the Platform, gave chace to 
and came up with a fchooner, who fired 4 
gun to leeward, and hoifted Englifh co- 
ours: The Johndid the fame—the {choo- 
ner then hoifted her boat out—the mafter 
came on board the John, and being a 
Frenthman, was afked how he came ta 
fail under Englith colours? In anfwer, 
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he faid he did fo by permiffion from com. 
modore Ford, who was then in the Europa 
at the Mole; where, and at Jeremie, and 
at the Platform, the Englith colours were 
flying. He alfo faid that he was bound 
from the Mole to the Platform, to carry 
fome printing materials from thence to the 
Mole. 

The fame day Capt. Sheerman fpoke a 
Bermuda privateer, and was informed by 
the mafter, that the Europa was at the 
Mole. 

An American Schooner,having on board 
upwards of €o French Soldiers of different 
regiments, bound from Hifpaniola for 
America, was fentin here yefterday by the 
Mayflower and LongeIfland Packet pri- 
vateers. 








PHILADELPHIA, O&t. 19, 1793. 
At a Meeting of the Committee for the 
Relief of the Sick, &c. 

City-Hall, Ofober 19, 1793, 
Ordered, That fuch Letters as may be 
of a publie nature, be fele€ted, and hand- 
ed to the Editor of the Federal Gazette 
for publication. 
Extraét from the minutes, 
CALEB LOWNES, Sec'ry, 





New-York, Odtober 12, 1793. 
SIR, 

AM requefted by the Common Coun- 

cil of this city toinform you, that the 
Committee appointed ‘* to prevent the in- 
troduction and fpreading of infeétious dif- 
eafes,”’ confifting of feven members, ex- 
prefsiy chofen forthe purpofe by the citi- 
zens at large, and an equal number of the 
members of our Boaré, of which Mr. 
John Broome is Chairman, have laid be. 
fore the Board, copies of the correfpon- 
dence between them and you, on the fub- 
ject of fupplies to be furnifhed by the citi, 
zens of this city, for the relief of the 
poorer and more diftrefied of your fellow- 
citizens, under the heavy preffure of their 
prefent calamity, and that diforganized 
itate of your city pwlice, which muft ne- 
ceffarily attend fo unexpected and affli@ing 
a difpenfation of Divine Providence. 

Aitho’ I fincerely lament the caufe of 
this correfpondence, itis with pleafure I 
do announce to you that the Common 
Council of chis city, deeply impreiied with 
the awtul judgment of the Almighty on 
the Amcs.can nation, in permitting a pef- 


tilential difeafe to lay wafte and diforganize 
that once populous, well regulated and 
flourifhing fifter city, the feat of empire, 
by deftroying the lives of many valuable 
patriots and citizens, and by driving many 
others of its numerous and very opulent 
and ufefulinhabitantsintoexile, they have 
caufed Five Thoufand Dollars to be placed 
in my hands, and have directed it be paid 
to the order of the chief magiftrate of Phi- 
ladelphia; and they have reque(ted me to 
advife you of this meature, and to pray 
you tadraw on me therefor.—-You will 
therefore be pleafed to draw upon me for 
that fum at fight, and your bill will be 
duly honoured, : : 
May Almighty God, in condefcending 
mercy to your devoted city, f{peedily ftay 
the progrefs of the defolating difeafe, and 
fay it is enough! may he rettore to their 
homes, your banifhed fellow-citizens, ang 
fanctify his paft judgments to aii; and 
may yau, Sir, and thofe with you, who 
have remained faithful to your truft, and 
borne the heat and burden of the day, 10 
the midft of furrounding and threatening 
dangers, be the peculiar care of Heaven, 
is the fincere wifh and prayer of Sir, 
Your mot obedient humble fervant, 
RICHARD VARICK. 
MattTHEew CLARKSON; 
Mayor of the City of Philadelphia. 





City of New-York, fs. : ; 

At a Common Council held on Friday the 
sith day of October, 1793). ‘ae 
Refolved, That this board will provie® 


the fum of Five Thovfand Dollars, bo 
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the relief of the poorer, and moft diftreffed 
citizens of Philadelphia, under the pref- 
{ure of their prefent great calamity. 
Extra& from the minutes, 
ROBERT BENSON, Clerk. 


(COPY.) 





SIR, © 

1AM favoured with your letter of the 
qth infant, which I have communicat- 
ed to the Committee for the relief of the 
poor and afflicted of this city. 

It is with peculiar fatisfaétion that I 
execute their requeft, by making in their 
name, on behalf of our fuffering fellow- 
citizens, the mof grateful acknowledge- 
ments, for the feafonable benevolence of 
the Common Council of the city of New- 
York—Their fympathy is balm to our 
wounds. 

We acknowledge the divine interpofi- 
tion, whereby the hearts of fo many around 
as have been touched with our difrefs, 
and have united in our relief. 

May the Almighty Difpofer of all events 
be gracioufly pleafed to proteét your Citi- 
sens from the dreadful calamity with 
which we are now vifited.-—Whilf we 
humbly kifs the rod and improve by the 
difpenfation. 

The part, Sir, which you perfonally 
take in our affi€tions, and which you 
have fo pathetically expreffed in your let- 
ter, excites in the breafts of the Commit- 
tee the warmeft fenfations of fraternal af- 
fection. 

The refrething rain which fell the day 

before. yefterday, though light, and the 
cool weather which hath fucceeded, ap- 
Fer to have given a check to the preva- 
ence of the diforder; of this we have fa- 
tisfa€tory proofs, as well in the decreafe 
cfthe funerals, as in the application for 
removal to the hofpital. 
. Thave, at your requeft, this day drawn 
upon you, at fight, in favour of the Pre- 
fident and Direétors of the Bank of North- 
America, forthe fum of Five Thoufand 
Dollars, the benevolent donation of the 
Common Council of the city of New- 
York, 

With fentiments of the greateft efteem 

and regard, I am, Sir, 

Your mot obedient humble fervant, 

MATTHEW CLARKSON. 

Philadelphia, O&. 17, 1793. 

Ricnarpd VaricK, 
Mayor of the City of New-York. 





Boston, O&.22. A dreadful tempett 
Was experienced on this coaft on Tuelday 
Hight at; feveral coaiters, we are inform- 
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ed, were overfet and caft away ; onein par. 
ticular, from the eaftward, with upwards 
of 20 paflengers on board, was entirely lott 
on the Londoner, off Cape Ann, andevery 
foul on board perifhed. A gentleman from 
Salem, informs, that in coming out of 
that place, he faw a veffel bottom upwards, 
towing in there, and that he faw lumber 
in abundance, drifting in the bay. 

A very liberal fub(cription has taken 
place in this townywithin a few days patt, 
for the relief of our diftreffed brethren in 
Philadelphia. 

New-Yorx, O&. 7. Friday laftar. 
rived the British Packet the Duke of Cum- 
berland; by her we have received certain 
accounts of the furrender of Mentz, Vae 
lencienes, Conde, and various other fuce 
ceffes of the combined armies. 

26.] On Friday, the 13th inf. arrived 
at Newbury-Port, the brig Elizabeth 
Coates, J. Young, mafter, from Aux~ 
Cayes, but lat from Jamaica; who in- 
forms, that three days before he left Aux- 
Cayes, the mulattoes rofe upon the whites, 
and after little or no oppofition, made 
themfelves matters of the town. 

28.] By a gentleman direct from Pittf- 
burgh, we learn, that General Wayne had 
marched from the Miami, againft the In- 
dians, with 3000 regular troopsy and 1500 
volunteers from Kentucky. We alfolearn, 
that Stiff-knee, a chief of the Chippawas, 
had come in to Fort Pict, with affurances 
that his nation had refolved to obferve a 
ftri&t neutrality. 

We learn this moment by fome officers 
arrived from St. Domingo, that the con- 
fpiracy fo planned in that ifland, is at 
length difcovered. The Mole and Jere- 
mie have delivered themfelves. into the 
power of George the Third. 

29-] lait evening the ftables and ftore- 
houfe of William Beekman, Efq; at the 
fhip-yards, took fire, and were entirely 
confumed.—The wind, which was very 
high, blew the flames and cinders on 
feveral adjoining buildings, but by the vi- 
gilance of the firemen, and the afliftance 
of the citizens it was prevented from do- 
ing further damage. . ; 

30.] A gentleman arrived at Baltimore 
from Fayal informs, thac that Mfland, as 
well as Madeira, and all the Azores, or 
Weftern IMes, were apprehenfive of an 
approaching famine—etheir crops of grain 
having nearly all failed this feafon——that 
the governor, chief judge, and fenate, had 
called a meeting of the inhabitants, (about 
the $th of Augutt) for the parpofe ot adopt. 
ing fome plan to guard againft the expected 
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Portugal or America, but that through 
party divifions, they had come to no refo- 
lutions on the fubje@t—-that there was 
not a buthel of wheat or corn, nor a bar. 
rel of flour, for fale in the whole ifland— 
that the principal part of the. people there 
lived on garden roots, fruit, and fith, 
having no bread to eat-=that feveral car- 
goes of grain or flour would barely afford 
them a temporary relief, in any one of 
the faid iflands. Fayal being in want of 
60,000 bufhels for its confumption alone; 
Tercera and Michaels undergo an equal 
fcareity of crops with the former ifland. -. 

31. ] We are happy to inform our read- 

ers, thatthe malignant fever which has 
raged with fuch violence for fome time 
pait, in our fifter city Philadelphia, wears 
nowa more favourable afpe&t, and from 
the cool weather we have had for fome 
days paft, there is every reafon to expect 
the molt happy effects. 
- Simeon Swaile, mafter of the fchooner 
Betfey, arrived at . Baltimore, informs, 
that on his pafiage from. St. Vincents, 
with feveral pafiengers on board, on the 
feventh of September, off St. Lucie, was 
boarded by a French privateer, called the 
Petit Triumph, Antonie Dubone, com- 
mander, belonging to Martinique, who, 
after robbing him of about go dollars, and 
treating himfelf, paflengers, and crew, 
in the moft inhuman manner, carried 
them iato St. Pierre’s, Martinique, where 
they were imprifoned, and otherwife ill- 
ufed: he, however, after the expenditure of 
about 120 dollars, obtained his. liberty, 
with that of his veffel;—-that he applied 
to the Governor for redrefs, but could ob- 
tain none, his Excellency making him 
only this reply, THAT BE WAS SORRY 
FOR HIM. 

By the fhip Portland, Capt. Robinfon, 
which arrived here lait Friday, in 42 days 
from Falmouth, we learn, that the fiege 
of Durnkink had commenced about the 
26th of Auguft. 

A late London paper fays, ** An Eng- 
lith gentleman, who made bis efcape from 
Dunkirk, seports, that the place would 
have been furrendered totheDuke of York, 
had it not been for the commifSoners from 
the National Affembly, who, by their en- 
ergetic exertions had prevailed on the 
people to make the moft vigorous defence, 
and to hold out to the left extremity. 

London accounts ftate, that Nancy, in 
Lorrain, has declared tor a counter revo- 
lution, and that Lyons is greatly ftrength- 
ened, by the acceflions of the Cavalry of 
the Republic, of which there has been a 
very greatdefertion from the army of Sans 
Culottes, before that city, and that the 
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demands of their chief for money, and the 
heads of the Royalifts, have met with uni. 
verfal deteflation. : 

hte py rhe ee «CY 
n New-York.—In the capital 

John Clark, to Mifs Maria ne Ae 
Marinus Willett, Efg; to Mrs. Vardellax 
Mr-Samuel Hen thaw, to Mifs Sally Place, 
——Captain William Armftrong, to Mifs 
Margaret Marfhall.—Mr. Clarkfon Cro- 
lius, to Mifs Elizabeth Myers.<-The 
Marquis Precec, to Mifs Catharine Live 
ingftons—Mr. Edmund Prior, to Mifs 
Polly Haydock.—-Mr. John Le Fort, to 
Miis Elizabeth O’Brian.—Mr, George 
Courtney, to Mrs. Hannah Croéfield.— 
The Rev. Mr. George Strebeck, late of 
Maryland, to Mifs Jerufha Mott.—Lynde 
Catlin, Efq; to Mifs Helena Margaret 
Kip.—Mr. Ifaac Hatfield, to Mifs Chrif- 
tiana Rodett.—Mr. Thomas Seaman, to 
Mifs Polly Jackfon.—Mr. Benj. Douglas; 
jun. to Mifs Deborah Poit. 

At Albany, Mr. Dudley Walfh, to 
Mifs Stevenfon. 

In New- ferfey.——-At New- Brunfwick, 
Capt. George Farmer, to Mifs Gertrace 
Cojeman. 

‘—DEATHS.— 

In New-¥ork.—In the capital, Capt. 
Willett Taylor.—Mr. Nathaniel G. Phi- 
lips.——Mr. Thomas Carnes.x—Mrs. —— 
Holiday. 

At Weft-Chefter, Lewis Graham, Eig; 
Judge of the Admiralty Court for this ftate. 

At New-Windfor, Mifs. Nelly Care 
penter. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Mr. 
Samuel Powel.—Mr. John Rofs.—Mr. 
Thomas Willing—-Mr. John Mayo.— 
Mr. John Stokes.——Mrs. Agnes Young. 
-—Mr. Wathington Woothoule, Printer. 
—Mr. Barnes.<-Mr. Haac Miller. —Mr- 
John Cottinger.—Mr. Gilchrift.—Mrs. 
Syng.—-Mrs. Holland.—Mr- Mafon— 
Mr. D. Hitchman, jun.—M1s. Grants. 
Mr. Chafe.—-Mr. Lucas Storch, Printers 
—Dr. James Graham.—Count Chod« 
keureze——-David $. Franks, Efq.—Mre 
Benjamin Smith.—Mr. P. Mierchen, fene 
—Rev. Dr. Alexander Murray.—Rev- 
Mr. Graefiel.——Rev. M. Fleming.—-Rev- 
Mr. Winkhoufe.—Rey. Dr. James Sproat 
—Rev. Mr. Dougherty. 

In Madachuteen cto the capital, the 
Hon. John Hancock, Governor of that 
ftate, aged 57. 

In Conneéticut.—At New- Haven, Co- 
lonel Jonathan Fitch, aged 67+ 

—FOREIGN DEATHS. " 

At Edinburgh,—Lerd Gardenftonts 
one of the Lords of Jufticiary.--The lady 
of Sir William Erfkine. 
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